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Morals and Man- 
ners: in the Play 
and at the Play. 


the elegant, the beautiful. There is trath in 
this for even such arts as may seem to draw 
least upon the intellectual powers; let us say, 
for instance, without invidiousness, in the cases 
of devotees to quartettes or blue china. How far 
the observation applies to such arts as poetry 
or historical painting it is not necessary to say. 
drama as a moral | We touch here upon a certain indirect influence 
teacher is likely to | of the arts upon morals; as the occupation with 
take a more direct interests that are at once both innocent and 
and practical turn edifying, that involve no discomfort or damage 
if it follows on after | to others, and that in many cases are naturally 
certain clear ideas or necessarily participated in by many peace- 
have been arrived fully together, at the very lowest point of view, 
- at respecting what | withdraws so much time from the chances of 
a. naturally comes before us as being abused, and prepares for the withdrawal 
r) @ previous question, the of more thereafter. To put the matter bluntly, 
power of the arts generally, when people are being innocently, at least, and 
—of Fine Art in any of its toa greater or less degree instructively, enter- 
manifestations, in exerting a truly modifying tained, they are out of mischief for the time, 
influence upon character. This previous ques- | and acquiring a taste that at some future time, 
tion cannot be better considered than on also, may keep them out of mischief. 
the occasion when the drama has to be| We do not, however, get very far in this way 
adjudicated upon; for the drama, as we know, towards the appreciation of the fine arts as very 
when properly represented and worthily, important moral agencies,—as capable of giving 
involves a combination of all the arts, and a distinct moral set to the sympathies, to the 
is a participant in the influence of all and | character,—character which, by its very deriva- 
every, be it salutary or. mischievous. Lyric tion, implies somewhat permanently graven, 
poetry and music are called in, if only to furnish not movable like disposition, or habitually in 
occasional embellishment. Landscape-painting flux like humour. 
furnishes scenery, and scenery may combine, Lorenzo seems to pay but a left-handed com- 
with landscape, exhibitions of architectural | pliment to Jessica when he explains the effect 
effects, distant and near at hand, both accu- she finds from sweet music by that produced 
rately and engagingly, if only due study be upon 


the power of the 










applied ; and what need is there to speak of the - ‘ Petar omit 
i iti r race 0 you co. eee 
ever-varied opportunities for management of By the sted ae 


colour, composition, grouping, and pose,—the | 
entire resources of the historical painter and | but he speaks to very philosophical purpose as. 
the seulptor,—in the living panoramas of the he goes on,— 

stage. Superinduced upon all are the qualifica- 
tioas which an orator describes as the yery soul 


——— therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 





of contery and clequenna-~ But music for the time doth change his nature.” 
‘ Epa so worse demas, Even so,—for the time ; but we are in search of 
ot = ea rere C4 somewhat that will affect, let us say, even a 


It is in the. fact that the drama is an art 
endowed with that power of articulate speech 
which especially distinguishes responsible hu- 
manity, that its bearing on morality seems 
peculiarly open to challenge; but it does not 
alter its characteristics as an art in common 
with others, though it may give enhancement 
and extension to those characteristics. 

The function of the arts generally is to address 
our sensibility to beauty, taking this sensibility 
in its very widest significance as responsive to 
every imaginative excitement, from the ludicrous 
to the sublime; to address this sensibility, which 
means to stimulate and in natural course to 
develope, and to cultivate, which means to refine 
it. The development of interest in such plea- 
sures has an inevitable tendency to re-act upon 
the intelligence; the influence in this direction 
is variously positive in various arts, but a certain 
enlarged basis of intelligence is indispensable 
for every advance in appreciation of the witty 





class that should not be calumniously described 
as “stockish, hard, and fall of rage” with the 
blessed permanence of harmony and order. 
We turn to another poet,—Shakspeare’s own 
“capricious poet, honest Ovid,”—and we have 
an enunciation well worn in many a citation, 
but still worthy of further analysis: “ Faith- 
fally to have studied the liberal arts, he tells 
us, softens the manners, and does not permit 
men to be violent.” If this be true we are 
approaching what we are in search of,—the 
reclamation of the “rough.” For, let us look facts 
fairly in the face. If we are still to admit the 
division of onr population into the two nations 
which once gave a second title to a political or 
politic novel, the line of demarcation will not 
run between agriculture and manufacture, and 
assuredly not between the closely inosculating 
classes of the well-to-do and the poor, or the 
capitalist and labourer, but between the civilised 
and orderly, and an unhappy understratum of 
population whose limits are sharply enough de- 





fined on one side by the course of criminal law, 
bat on the other and the better shades off 
towards the pauperism that is the fittest subject 
for commiseration as due to misfortune in later 
life or to the miserable circumstances that en- 
tangled their victims as soon as life began; 
and if we are to be just we shall not exclude 
from the class which partakes of the worst 
characteristics of “ roughs” considerable num- 
bers who have no poverty to palliate their faults 
of coarse behaviour and unfitting language. A 
few stray examples of the genuine “rough” 
may cause discomfort in a country district or a 
small town, which is a standing annoyance, bat it 
is only the inhabitant of one of our larger cities 
who can perfectly, and how painfully, realise the 
numbers, the universal distribution, and the 
moral unculture of the class,—who becomes 
conscious how serious a proportion they may 
form in any of those crowds that come to. 
gether in a moment, as if out of the ground 
when an accident or casual disturbance in 
| Sppearance interrupts for a few minutes the 
orderly flow of busy human traffic in our streets. 
The infallible symptom of this wretched social 
disarrangement is audible language,—equivalent 
of the mark of the Beast, and which seems to 
involve condemnation as utter and as hopeless. 
We ask our poet,—our professor of one of the 
very noblest arts,— but he, alas! tells us that 
for art to have a chance of influencing the 
Roughs,—the feros,—it must not only be art 
which is “ ingenuous,”—refined, but studied also 
with that faithful assidaity which will result in 
familiarity and even in accomplishment. This 
is, in fact to refer us for our remedy to the 
School Board; bat the School Board has enough 
to do to secure the mastery of the three primary 
Rs, and if a fourth is added it is of a utilitarian 
character — Roasting. The advice, however, 
at least puts us upon the task of doing what we 
can to eradicate such art as there is about the 
world, that is not ingenuous, not refined,—that 
is, in fact, coarse, and therefore not, properly 
speaking, art at all, but a false pretence and a 
mischievous impersonation of art. Can nothing 
be done to relieve our walls and hoardings of 
pictorial advertisements, which are hateful and 
horrible in every sense,—representations of 
brutality and violence, of moral and physical 
degradation, or of exhibitions that are absurd 
and approach as nearly to hideousness as any- 
thing can that is not absolutely gross? Architects 
will do a public service if they will reserve a 
veto upon the displays which are made on the 
erections that protect the public from no annoy- 
ance of dust or what not while their works are 
proceeding, so offensive as these pictures of 
whatever is provocative of moral disgust. This, 
in fact, brings us at once to the consideration of 
what is made @ standing objection to the drama, 
its liability to tender to the world in the guise 
and with the pretensions of elaborate art, 4 
pabulam which is only fitted to debase the taste 
and deprave the morals. No one of candour, 
that entitles to take part in any discussion, will 
think of ignoring or denying that talent and 
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almost genius,—almost but never quite,—have 
found evil exercise in mixing poison with works 
of marvellous creative power, and where no 
definite evil intent is in question, the drama 
like some literature and some periodical news- 
papers, has been too ready to minister vulgar 
excitement to vulgar tastes. It is to be feared 
that competition literary, and even more con. 
spicuously pictorial, has within the last few 
years caused acts and scenes of simple bloodshed 
and accident to be presented too liberally to a 
world that lies outside the orbit of circulation of 
the “ Penny Dreadful.” 

But these depraved and depraving tendencies 
and appetites do in fact only demonstrate the 
very restlessness of spirit which it is presumed 
to be the function and the force of truly fine art 
to harmonise. 

The problem, therefore, complex enough no 
doubt, seems to be to promote the elevation of 
art to a truly refined pitch and standard and 
then to secure that it shall not only be accessible 
to all the classes whom it is most desirable to 
influence, but to lead up these classes to a dis- 
position and an eagerness to avail themselves of 
this accessibility. Now, it is in vain to expect 
that such a lively craving for what is best can 
be created immediately. The pilgrims on their 
way to the lofter summits of art must be allowed 
an indulgently circuitous route and many an 
intermediate resting-place. The main difficulty 
in this pilgrims’ progress also is to get the 
adventurers clear through or clear out of the 
slough of despond at the beginning, at the same 
time that we take good care of a worthy pro- 
spective reward. But veritable fine art stoops 
condescendingly, accommodatingly, to meet the 
advances of those who can only start from even 
the very lowest platform. Three of the arts are 
especially adapted for welcoming and fostering 
the most unpromising neophytes of beauty; 
these are music, including song, and painting 
and the drama. As regards music, we may say 
that, like its own harmonious scale, there is no 
repellent interruption between the most radi- 
mentary forms and the highest summits that 
musical genius has attained to. The author, 
whoever he was, for he was not Dibdin, of 
“ Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling,” 
joins hands through many an intermediate link 
with Handel and Beethoven, with Palestrina and 
Mozart, and the roughest sailor whose heart is 
warmed by this beautiful song as the hearts of 
our soldiers were warmed in the days of the 
Mutiny by “ Bonnie Annie Laurie,” gives proof 
of the vitality within him of sensibility to 
beauty which opportunities might expand like 
a germ of noblest enjoyment. 

Painting, again, is an art which has attrac- 
tions for those who stand but at the very verge 
of intellectual culture, at the same time that, in 
its highest manifestations, it challenges the 
highest powers of appreciation. Criticism, be 
it admitted, is apt to be over-fastidious, or 
rather fastidious out of place; it too often 
assumes @ right to grumble at every picture 
which cannot claim to such merit as would 
make the National Gallery its due and ultimate 
destination. But second, third, and fourth rate 
pictures, even in second, third, and fourth rate 
taste, may still have a share of beauty in their de- 
gree, and satisfy those who have a right to be 
satisfied, and deserve to be satisfied, with what 
beauty they can appreciate,—and we may add 
afford,—and waiting better thinge. It certainly 
seems a pity that exhibitions of paintings of a 
class that may be widely popular, should not be 
constantly accessible in the midst of those 
localities where the humanising influence of the 
arts is most required. The solution of this 
difficulty must be in some measure an archi- 
tectural solution,—a matter of sites and strac- 
tures to begin with. As regards the subjects 
of paintings to be exhibited, and the class, it 
were well to avoid an overdose of Gian Bellini, 
or Botticelli, and Carlo Crivelli and the like, or 
even of Titian and Rembrandt. Landscapes in 
oil and water colour, and those in style that are of 
the less sophisticated, appeal to very simple but 
very sincere sensibilities; and whoever 
has observed what clusters gather to what 

ictures are displayed in the shop-windows, well 
Know ) that subjects of adventurous and violent 
incident, where there is some story that is 
obvious, or a story to be made ont, divide attrac. 
tion with incidents of every-day and even 
common-place life,—anecdotal pictures of Frith, 
Faed, Nicol, Leslie, &c. The same observations 


hold good for the drama: it appeals to even 
those who never derived a hint of knowledge 
from a printed page; and here again dramas, 
and the representation of dramas, may be many 
degrees, indeed, below the standard which 
accurate and elevated taste is disposed to 
tolerate for itself, but still may be well deserving 
of toleration. Let any of us turn back to the 
literature which charmed us in youth, or even 
in early manhood, and much of which was then 
received unhesitatingly as Classic for all time,— 
and we may be indulgent to predilections that 
embrace enthusiastically a partisansbip for pro- 
dactions that we now ourselves are wearied by. 
Not that we must shut our eyes to the fact that a 
progress from bad to worse is possible, as well 
as the happier progress from bad to better. 

Now, in the case of any other art,—of paint- 
ing let us say, or of music, nothing tends so 
much to secure that the progress of taste shall 
be in the right direction as some experience in 
practice, if only in bat vague attempts. No 
such suggestion is thought of as recommending 
a plunge into the dreary and desperate experi- 
ments of private theatricals; but there still 
remain exercises which may be pursued among 
friends ;without any tedious or expensive arrange- 
ments and apparatus, and that will sharpen wits 
and correct sensibilities to the most refined 
effects in a manner which will secure the better 
applause for the better dramatic performance. 
The practice of frank and expressive reading 
aloud and recitation in the presence of others 
who are to be united to criticise and correct is 
a resource for leisure hours that is open to all, 
and if persevered in for a little time will not 
only cultivate a taste for poetical subjects and 
familiarise with poetical forms of expression, 
but will attune the ear to the perception of 
refinements of enunciation and emphasis which 
will speedily make slovenliness of delivery, and 
vulgar rant unbearable. In no respect does 
stage differ from stage,—nay, in no more im- 
portant respect even on the best stage does one 
actor or actress stand distinguished from the 
rest than in the delicacy and force of manage- 
ment of the human voice in the expressive 
delivery of English sentences which have been 
com in order to give opportunity for the 
display of the full power and finest graces of 
the voice. Much may be hoped for the future, 
if we can confidently hope that the thousands 
who are now at school are in any proportion 
really learning to read, to transfer visible 
sentences into audible somewhat less mechani- 
cally than the press transfers the ink from the 
type to the paper. But still we come back to 
the requirement of a stage established under 
such conditions of permanence that it shall 
command uniform excellence in all its depart- 
ments of acting, and present a standard of 
refined accomplishment that can never exist 
but occasionally and precariously among com- 
panies of ever-dissolving and re-arranging 
elements,—elements that dissolve and are re- 
arranged so constantly in obedience toa prim 
requirement that the leading stars shall “ have 
no fellows in the firmament.” 

As regards progressive excellence in plays 
themselves, the world in this art as in others 
must be dependent very largely on the contin- 
gencies of the appearance of specific genius,— 
though something may perhaps be done to 
favour the chances of genius being allowed its 
indispensable opportunity. It is naturally by 
the multiplication, not by the restriction, of 
dramatic performances that the manifestation 
of dramatic faculty of distinguished quality 
may be expected to emerge from time to time. 

As regards the progress of the Drama, rather 
in the direction of harmlessness at least, and 
then of true moral influence rather than towards 
debasing and corrupting exhibitions which we 
all know are very distinct possibilities, there 
may be a point assuredly at which it is 
for positive legal control and interference 
censorship, or otherwise; but the sooner suc 
control is superseded by the force of public 
opinion and right feeling the better, even h 
a may gr eer in — cases for a censor- 
ship to agency for giving prompt effect 
to the [public, the popular will. There may 
seem to be more difficulty in p; the 
spread of mischief from such plays as justly are 
allowed very high dramatic merit, bat which 
tend to engage the sympathies for character 
that does not truly deserve them. The observa- 
tion does not apply merely to such plays as 
dwell upon,—it may be said gloat over,—inci- 
dents, topics, social and social misfortunes, 





which are better behind « veil than in the glare 


of the footlights, that will carry us back to the 
time when 
* The modest fan was lifted ap no more 
And virgins laugh'd at what they blush’d before.” 
Plays of this kind are often importations, and 
we know not whether if they are produced in a 


are with no 
personal predilections of those 
principally concerned, there may not be a true 
moral value in the forcible exhibition of the 
consequences of ments of mere sordid 
convenience in the later inevitable revolt of 
sympathies. Bat let us take the case of the 
“School for Scandal” in which the part of 
Charles Surface is a parallel,—in fainter colours, 
no doubt,—to the Tom Jones of the novelist. 
His brighter characteristics are certainly thrown 
into unfairly brilliant relief by contrast with the 
so heartily blackened hypocrite, his brother 
Joseph, who replaces the Blifil of Fielding. But 
he is a thoroughly good-fer-nothing fellow, and 
how little he possesses the finer feelings which 
his hypocritical brother professes, appears in 
the scene of the discovery of Lady Teasle. His 
coarse enjoyment of the humiliation of both 
wife and husband ought to revolt the spectators, 
who, however, doubtless have been so led on to 
favour bim, that they usually acquiesce in and 
appland his dismissal with the honours and 
rewards of a hero and a gentleman. All that 
can be said is, that Sheridan, in lashing one set 
of vices let off too easily another set that he had 
greater tenderness for,—compounded in fact 

*« For sins he was inclined to 

By damning those he had no mind to,”—Hudibras, 

But his lash comes down heavily and effectively, 
and the class of culprits to which the scape- 
grace belongs come in for their share of casti- 
gatory attention in many another play. So it 
is that only the very greatest writers of fiction 
of all, whether in poetry or prose, and on the 
stage or off it, can be relied upon for keeping all 
moral characteristics in due relation, and how- 
ever they may distribute good or ill fortune, 
allowing no ambiguity at all to rest on the rela- 
tive merits and demerits, elevation or baseness of 
the characters and actions that they set before 
us. The dramatists and poets generally may 
admit this, and must be allowed a fair retort 
upon the professed moralists, who are mortal 
also, and if put severely under examination wil? 
prove as often it may be, to fail in the far simpler 
task of classifying abstract forms of heinousness 
and excellence and adjusting a daly graduated 
scale of applause and reprobation. 

The dramatist again, may be forward to claim 
that from the very nature of his instrument he 
has the power of bringing home the sense of 
right and wrong to a far more comprehensive 
variety of cases than the teachings of the 
moralist can embrace, and that so far as his 
teaching is good it must tell with all the force 
that is accumulated upon example as compared 
with precept. He claims, in fact, the 
tive which Horace asserts for Homer in com- 
parison with the Stoics,—as teaching both more. 
comprehensively and better than sippus 
and Crantor, what is beautiful and what a 
what expedient and what not so:— 

Qui, quid sit m, , quid non, 

Preis ac melius Conneees aah awe ia 

But here it is precisely that we have an ex- 
pression of the nature of the influence of fiction, 
on the stage or off, upon morals. Fictitious 
examples will cultivate our sense of what is 
prudent or imprudent, what is handsome and 
honourable, or base and degrading ; but in doing 
so it cannot be counted upon any more than 


5 


which are ted to us are fictitious deprives 
them of the true and penetration of 
examples. The nence, let it be 


per 
frankly allowed, does not go deep enough to 
take immediate effect motives,—that is, 
upon the ultimate of morals in last 
resort. To i 


is as great as when we attempt to substitute 
theory of pradence or enlightened self-interest 
in the place of @ conscientious sense of duty. 
Not asa matter of good taste any 
from a prudential motive has a 
himself to be 
save the 
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nary, and it is the most natural and most 
favourable introduction to it. The sense of 
what true heroism is must at least precede the 
practical sympathy which impels to the heroic. 
What is true of heroism is true of all other 
moral qualities ;—that the most truly excellent 
_ are susceptible, under treatment by a poet, of 
giving bim his effects of most perfect beauty ; 
and that his most effective contrasts must infal- 
libly be obtained from whatever is morally most 
to be condemned, gives the rule for all inter- 
mediate gradations, and makes it certain that 
an art, which, like the drama, deals so directly 
with all human habits and passions under 
circumstances ever varied, must rely at last 
upon a scale of taste that is coincident with 
that of morals, 

It is time for our homily to close; in days 
when evolution is held to account for all the 
mysteries of nature we can only be applauded 
for going to the fountain-head,—to the nar- 
sery,—for a concluding illustration. The wiser 
controllers of discipline there will tell us that, 
crude as the theory may seem, it is nece 
that the crude humanity there dealt with 
should be in the first instance addressed by 
physical pleasure and pain,—that respect must 
rest on a basis of possible discomfort, and love, 
alas! be first promoted by what is kind in a 
tangible, not to say a tasteable form, by tip or 
tartlet. Further we listen, with respect, as we 
are told, that rebukes of misconduct as naughty 
and still more as wicked, are mere brutum 
fulmen ; they refer to a sanction and a standard 
that are as yet far beyond the infant ken. Not 
so disapproval which is expressed in terms 
which may be called zsthetic,— which check 
misbehaviour, as unpleasant, as not pretty, as 
disfiguring, and so forth. In due time the 
identity of the beautiful with the good will be 
spontaneously recognised, and then the denuncia- 
tion of ill-doing as either punishable or vulgar 
may be dispensed with. 

The moral influence which can be ascribed to 
the drama comes in intermediately between 
that which is exerted by the coarse agency of 
law and bitter consequences of imprudence, 
and that which is due to the ripening sense of 
responsibility in its most elevated appreciation ; 
it comes in intermediately, may come in 
most effectively, and looking at the existing 
conditions of society, we are much disposed to 
say, must come in indispensably. 








THE CONFLICTING CLAIMS OF AKT, 
HEALTH, AND COMMERCE. 


CorrEsPonDENCE from Rome mentions the 
proposal of a plan for connecting the ancient 
capital of Europe directly with the sea, by 
means of the railway to the month of the 
Tiber, and an improvement of what is now 
called the Port of Fiumicino. The subject is 
one of extraordinary interest, from many points 
of view. In this neighbourhood was discovered 
a fragment which, though reduced to the state 
of head and trunk alone, is perhaps the most 
beautifal of all the relics of Grecian art yet 
yielded to the explorer by the rich graveyard 
of Italy. We refer to the Cupid of Centocelle, 
as to which we think little doubt can be enter- 
tained that it is a Greek copy, of the purest 
time of Grecian art, of the famous Cupid of 
Praxiteles,—the chef d’euvre of that immortal 
sculptor. There is a cast of this statue (or was 
some time since) in the fine collection at the 

Palace ; and there is a very beautiful 

h of the original among the colleetion 

of the Berlin Photographic Company. The 

lovely Psyche, at Naples, in a yet more muti- 

lated condition, forms a pendant to this noble 

marble, which almost breathes wit': the ex- 

of the brightest youthful beauty. We 

must be for the forgetfulness of 

statistical and sanitary data caused by the 

suggestion, this find, of what may yet be 

lying hidden in the sands of the delta of the 

Tiber, to reward the toil of the building of the 
harbour. 

With whatever novelty the expression Porto 
di Roma,—or Rome-a-port,—may strike on the 
ear of the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century, the idea of a direct communication 
with the sea, involving of course the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a proper is as 
old as regal Rome itself. The of grain. 
laden vessels from Africa in the very city has 
been an object repeatedly proposed, and at 
times, if we remember rightly, actually attained. 
The great drawback has been the unending 





character of the work. The improvement of 
the Tiber has been like the weaving of the web 
of Penelope. We can form but little idea, from 
acquaintance with our tideless seas, of the 
difficulties with which the engineer has to 
struggle on the banks of the almost tideless 
Mediterranean. Three objects, of almost equal 
importance, are set before the hydraulic engi- 
neer, whether he be called to work on the Rhone, 
the Tiber, the Po, or the Brenta. First, he is 
expected to carry off the rapid floods, arising 
from rainfall, or from snow melting on the Alps 
or the Apennines, which are often of very 
sudden rise and irresistible fury. Secondly, he 
must do that for which Rome is now calling, 
restore or keep open a port. Thirdly, he has to 
struggle with the fever and malaria that find 
@ constant home wherever the river deposits of 
Italy are encroaching on the sea. As one or 
another of these three objects is pursued, one or 
other of the remaining requisites may for 
a time be neglected; until, as it never fails to 
do, it revenges itself. Then perchance work done, 
and well done, for one object alone, has to be 
undone and done over again. The records of 
the city of Venice afford ample examples of the 
truth of this remark. 

The Italian rivers,—and we may add the Nile 
and the Danube,—differ from those of tidal 
coasts in the fact that there is no great tidal 
wave to keep them to their proper depth. In 
the Thames the removal of obstacles to the 
navigation by the Thames Conservancy Board 
has now been so far advanced, that the river is, 
in most parts below bridge, not only maintaining 
but increasing its depth. We do not know how 
far attention has been called to the silent and 
inconspicuous action of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in placing certain sills across the 
stair-ways to the river, and in inserting little 
cubes of granite in the interstices of the balus- 
trades. But these measures have been found 
necessary; and they show, to those who can 
ascertain physical facts by means of slight 
indications, that the high-water level of the 
Thames is on the rise. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain, the river is now rising some- 
thing like an inch per annum at Westminster. 
And it is likely to rise considerably higher, to 
the advantage of the navigation, though the 
Londoners must look ont for proper protection 
against the vernal and autumnal high tides. 

The watershed of the Tiber is more extensive 
than that of the Thames. The former is esti- 
mated at 6,455 square miles, ithe latter at 5,163, 
or, including the basin of the Medway, at 6,160 
square miles. The rainfall over the Thames 
basin is averaged at 30 in.,that of the basin of 
the Tiber is stated by Venturoli as 34°8 in., which 
is the amount registered at Perugia. But the 
quantity of water which runs down the Thames 
is only estimated, in the sixth report of the 
Rivers Pollution Commission, at 6°67 in. in the 
year. That flowing down the Tiber is esti- 
mated by Venturoli at 27°3 in. per year. The 
irregularity of the discharge of the latter river, 
however, is something of which we have but 
little experience in this country. In a recent 
tabulation of the Italian rivers, compiled by the 
Ministry of Public Works, while the mean flow 
of the Tiber is calculated at 169 metric tons 
per second, the minimum is 100 and the 
maximum 2,800 metric tons per second. The 
disproportion, wide as is the range, is not excep- 
tional among Italian rivers. 

Under these unusual conditions of feed and 
of discharge, it is not sarprising that the delta 
of the Tiber gains rapidly on the sea. The 
advance made since the Christian era is 
measured by the obliteration of the ports of 
Trajan and of Claudius. According to plans 
collected by Sir John Rennie, the gain of the 
shore is about 2 yards per annum; but this is 
not so much the advance of a projecting delta 
as a gradual gain over a whole line of seaboard, 
extending over a great cutve of more than 110 
miles chord, stretching from Cape Farnesio to 

d’Anzo. 

t is clear that any serious effort fo construct 
rmanent port on this shifting shore-line can 
have a chance of success if it is conducted 
with a fall knowledge of, and in due accordance 
with, those operations on the course of the 
Tiber through Rome which have of late excited 
such vigorous criticisms and counter-criticisms 
in English and in Italian journuls. The plea 
raised by an English writer of fiction for the 
of monuments of which it is the 

pride of Italy that she is the trustee for the 
world, is one that strikes a responsive chord in 
our breasts. But even a deeper note would 





vibrate if we could present to our readers any- 
thing of a picture of the misery and disease 
caused in Rome by the overflow of the Tiber. 
Here, as we observed before, we see the different 
interests which the engineer is called on to pro- 
tect, in conflict. Health demands one thing; 
art another; commerce yet a third. How is 
Father Tiber to be induced to satisfy the con- 
flicting claimants ? 

If we have not followed the example of other 
English journals in protesting against the con- 
tingent damage to the Farnese Gardens and to 
certain architectural monuments in Rome likely 
to be effected by the drainage of the city, it has 
been not from any want of interest in the ques- 
tion, but from a personal acquaintance with the 
Italian people, and from a professional knowledge 
of the care, pain, and anxiety with which the 
Government have collected the advice of the 
most eminent of the engineers of Italy, the 
cradle of engineering, as to the best mode of 
averting the worst evils attendant on the floods 
of the Tiber. As to the people, it is impossible 
to have lived for years among them without 
being aware that under all the misery and de- 
gradation attendant on the subjection to foreign 
and to domestic tyranny, the memory of the 
ancient grandeur and the relics of the high 
civilisation of Italy are never absent among 
them. Would that English people were as care- 
ful of their ancient monuments! Avebury would, 
in that case, be at this moment as unrivalled a 
memorial of the gigantic work of a race of 
megalithic builders as the world could boast. 
Woald that English laws and English legislators 
had been inspired with such a sense of the duty 
of the men of the present as trustees for those 
of the future, as is the case with the Italian 
laws as to the remains of antichita. The only 
opposition with which such a public benefactor 
as Sir John Lubbock would then have had to 
contend would have been the statement that 
legislation was unnecessary, when there were no 
foreign Vandals on the soil; that England was 
proud of the past, prehistoric no less than his- 
toric; and that he was no worthy son of England 
who would; make a quarry or a limekiln of her 
noblest monuments. So, however, it is in Italy. 
Wo speak, of course, without prejudice to the 
thriving manufacture of antiquities of every 
sort, adapted to foreign taste, and made for 
foreign purchasers. That, indeed, is a matter 
not confined to Italy, as our own “ Flint Jack” 
could testify. Nor do we deny that money 
might be powerful to induce the noble, or even 
the t, to part with those precious relics 
which the law forbids him to destroy or to sell 
to the stranger. But in spite of ail this, the 
strong veneration for the past, the appreciation 
of art as art, and of antiquity as antiquity, is as 
usual a feature in the Italian, as is his ad- 
miration of nature, and his passionate love for 
the pure air and beautiful scenery of his own 
lovely land. 

In 1876 a report was made to the Supreme 
Council of Pablic Works at Rome (we pause to 
remark on the total absence of any correspond- 
ing institution in Great Britain) by a Commis- 
sion which had been nominated to inquire into 
the means of preventing inundation from the 
Tiber in the city of Rome. Nineteen plans were 
exhibited by the Commission, and information as 
to the steps which had been taken for the pro- 
tection of other cities, notably, Paris, Lyons, and 
Verona, are contained in the voluminous report. 
All such projects as,—at the expense of twenty 
minutes of reflection, a sheet of paper, anda 
penny stamp,—have been freely offered, in the 
columns of the daily press, as to floods and 
water-supply in England, were exhaustively 
discussed by the Commission. The chief of 
these were,—(1) The re-wooding of the banks 
of the river; the formation of store-lakes, 
or basins of reserve ; (3) total deviation of the 
course of the Tiber ; s partial diversion of its 
water; (5) limitation of the flow of water 
allowed to enter the channel through the city; 
(6) rectification of the channel; (7) additions 
to the bridging and lateral defences of the 
river. 

As to these projects, the reporter of the Com. 
mission, Signor Pareto, points out that it is the 
duty of the Minister of Agriculture to watch 
over the protection of existing woods and forests, 
and to encourage new plantations; although the 
operation of any proceedings of this nature 
would be slow in its effect. 

As to store-basins, of which we hve heard 
not a little for our own supply, the great 
authority isthe Memoir of Commander Lombar- 
dini on Inundations in France, which was 

a 
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published at Milan in 1858. After the disastrous 
floods of 1846 and 1856, it was proposed to form 
numerous store-basins in France, after the 
pattern of those which have been formed by the 
banks of Pinay and La Roche, on the course of 
the Upper Loire, which serve for the irrigation 
of the plains of Forez. As many as eighty-eight 
store-lakes were proposed by M. Comoy, on the 
the Upper Loire and its affiuents alone. One of 
them, near St. Etienne, retained by a bank 
54 ft. high, was commenced in 1861; but the 
water was afterwards used as a motive force. 
Signor Lombardini remarks that the cost of the 
basins proposed would have amounted to 
2,600,000. to store an aggregate quantity of 
520 millions of metric tons of water. That 
would be equal to a pound sterling for the 
storage of 200 tons. In the Indian tanks and 
artificial lakes, from 20,000 tons to 70,000 tons 
of water per annum are stored per pound 
sterling of capital outlay. The cost of land, in 
the case of the Tiber, would be excessive. The 
charge of maintaining lofty banks, and of inter- 
fering with the natural periods of the floods of 
the various afflaents, would be considerable, 
and this set of schemes was definitely con- 
demned. 3 

Total diversion, in the case of Rome, is im- 
practicable. The consistency of the soil is so 
slight that on the construction of a new channel 
@ powerful stream would cut its own course, 
and the cost of making bridges and keeping 
up communication would be excessive. The 
abandonment of the actual bed through the 
city would be a fertile source of malaria even if 
it were filled up. Rome would have been 
rendered uninhabitable during the progress of 
the works. Water carriage would be stopped, 
drainage would have to be constructed, and 
what, the Italians further say, would Rome be 
without the Tiber ! 

A partial diversion of the Tiber was attempted 
by the Emperor Trajan; and Pliny recounts 
how the river burst the banks the emperor had 
made, and spread a deep flood. Some anti- 
quaries are of opinion that the canal of Fiumicino, 
intended to put the port of Claudius in connexion 
with Rome,—a precursor of the present pro- 
ject,—is here intended. Each plan for partial 
diversion and for restriction of the water 
allowed to come within the walls has to con- 
tend with special difficulties, on architectural, 
orographical, and geological grounds,—diffi- 
culties more numerous and complicated in the 
case of Rome than perhaps in any other spot in 
the world. 

The Commission was thus reduced to the less 
heroic expedients of the clearing the channel of 
the Tiber within the city from the numerous 


be the removal of a fountain, stone by stone, 
and its re-erection on another spot. 

It is with the fuller information that has 
been gathered by the Commission on the 
Inundations of the Tiber before them that 
the Italian Ministry of Public Works will 
be able to form a definite judgment as to 
the proper steps to be adopted with reference 
to Rome-a-port. Whatever information was 
possessed by the engineers of Claudius and of 
Trajan, there is no doubt that those of the 
present king of Italy will have enriched it with 





the fruit of minater researches. ‘There is 


the question of the depth of water and the dis. 
tance from the shore within which an ironclad 


carrying enormous guns meng sees sapeaae, 
ts aay boas Mah Giads one emeh fringe 
ot pa the more so as the Italians 
t ves possess some of the biggest ships, 
and largest and heaviest guns, in the world, as 
yet. Still, there is a question of possibility,— 
mere of mischief should not be 
allowed, when Rome is the objection. Any 
works of port construction in Fiumicino must 
also be works of efficient coast defence. 

For us and for the greater part of our readers, 





evidence, both on the Tuscan and on the Adriatic perhaps the most immediately interesting part 
shores of Italy, of two distinct movements of the subject is that which relates to art. As 
which have occarred since the time of the, far as we can jadge from experience, art- 
formation of Rome, or, indeed, since that treasures of rare interest may be 

earlier time when what is now the valley of the to be found in any excavations on the site of the 
Po was an arm of the Mediterranean. There Claudianport. At thesame timethearchitectural, 
has been a steady gain of the land on the sea, the engineering, and the sanitary portions of the 
which has amounted to some 2,000 square miles enterprise are each attended with difficulty, and 
in the basins of the Po, the Adige, and the Brenta, are thas each a subject of interest. Nor is it the 
since our era; and which, on the Fiumicino least of the marvels of the day to see a repetition 
shore, is going on at about the rate of two of the work of the Emperor Claudius proposed 


yards in the year. But together with this has 
occurred a series of upheavals and depressions, 

which, in Venetia, have even attained the depth 

of 143 yards ; the gradual progress of which has 

checked or hastened the advance of the shore | 
line at any particular epoch. The rate of | 
depression now going on in the neighbourhood 

of Rimini is estimated, from observations made | 
by the engineers Lanciani and Paoli, at from 

5°6 to 7-2 inches per century. It is obvious that 
to collect all the available information on this 

point is an essential preliminary to any wise 
outlay for the formation of a new port. Con- 

stant attention must be given to the maia- 

tenance of the depth of water. It is only by 
recognising that there must be a certain amount 
of deposit removed every year, that a new port 
at Fiamicinio can escape the fate of the more 
ancient ports of Trajan and of Claudius. 

While the depression occurring on the Adriatic 
shore of Italy is said to be constant, though 
slow, we can bear personal testimony to the fact 
that movements are alternate on the western 
shore of the Peninsula. The case of the Temple 
at Pozzuoli is well known. The alternate de- 
pression and elevation of the columns of that 
structure are proved by the sign of the action 
of boring molluscs; and, indeed, form almost 
the A, B, C, of the geological doctrine of con- 
temporary change. It is almost unnecessary to | 
cite the admirable account given by Lyell, in| 
the “ Principles of Geology,” of this celebrated | 
temple, an account which has neither required 





under the reign of Humbert of Savoy, and 
under the Pontificate of Leo XIII. 








THE SCHOOL BOARDS ON THEIR TRIAL. 


Tue members of the London School Board | 
are about to seek a new lease of power, such as 
it is, and the journals are full of arguments for 
and against the recent policy of the Board. We 
do not intend to ap as advocate on either 
side. The matter will no doubt be fully thrashed 
out, and (while it is not the same thing as 
saying that the right course will be taken) 
there is no doubt that the vote of the majority 
will carry the day. 

The subject, however, is one of which many 
details are so familiar to our own pages, that it 
is hardly possible to allow the approach of the 
26th of November to passin silence. The ques- 
tion of economy, whether as regards the pro- 
vision of the fit number of seats and no more, 
or as regards the cost per head, will no doubt 
be fuliy debated in the coming fortnight; and 
we shall rejoice if, on this point, public opinion 
takes a definite form. 

We also desire that, on any fature occasion 
of providing school accommodation, that im- 
portant question of light, to which we have 
called attention, should not be neglected. The 
marvellous coincidence which, in our number 
for October 4, we showed to exist between our 
own recommendations on this head and those 


nor received any alteration in the tenth edition | which have been adopted as normal for the 
of that work. Io the earthquake of 1858, schools of Wirtemberg, is a fact that should add 





existing obstacles (including the curve by the 
Farnese Gardens), and the walling the channel 


within, and embanking it without, the city, in| 


such a manner as to contain the greatest floods. 
The dimensions determined were as follow :— 
The “urban trunk of the Tiber,’—that is to say, 
its channel through Rome,—is to have a mini- | 
mum width of 109 ft.; the walls are to rise to! 
the height of 55 ft. 3 in. above the zero of the 
Ripetta hydrometer; and the bed of the river is 
to have at even gradient of 1 in 2,500, or alittle 
over 2 ft. per mile. This channel has been 
designed on the principle that it would be suffi. 
cient to discharge a flood equal to that which 
occurred in the year 1598. This was the highest 
rise registered in Rome, rising 8 ft. higher than 
did the disastrous flood of 1870. 

It will be seen from the foregoing indication 
of the measures taken by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the protection of Rome from the 
terrible disasters of the Tiber flood, that ques- 
tions of an wsthetic kind must be subordinated 
to the first great point of popular safety. We 
may speak of drainage as a sanitary matter ; 
but to throw up a bulwark against a flood 
rushing down at the rate of nearly 3,000 metric 
tons per second is a matter of life and death to 
many, and of primary urgency to all the 
inhabitants of the lower-lying districts of Rome. 
Melancholy as it may be to witness the destrac- 
tion or removal of any ancient monuments, we 
may, at least, take comfort from the reflection 
that nothing of the kind is likely to occur in 
Italy from either wantonness or neglect. If the 
engineer and the antiquary come into conflict, 
it is the former to whom, as the representative 
not only of public health but of public safety, 
the precedence must be given in this case; and 
as most of the Italian engineers,—or at least 
many of them,—are architects, we may feel 
pretty sure that all that can be done the 





protection of monuments will be done, even if it 


which had the chief seat of its destructive no little weight to our previous recommen- 
energy in Calabria and Basilicata, when many dations. 
buildings were overthrown, and many people; We wish, however, to call attention to one 
perished, the entire circumference of the Bay | point which we have not seen yet brought before 
of Naples, from Sorrento to Baiw and Misenum, | public notice. We hear something of “ results,” 
was elevated during the night from 6 in. to 8 in. —as betokened by paper work, and by the ont- 
above its former level, as was apparent from | come of competitive examination. The value of 
the line of mark of animal and vegetable life these results is usually discussed solely on what 
on the rocks that lined the bay. Nor did the may be called competitive data. There is 
ground thus raised subside to its former level,— | another result which we are anxious to ascer- 
certainly for six years,—or, we believe, up to tain. Apart from literature,—from reading and 
the present {ime. We refer to this as showing | writing and cyphering,—what is the general 
how wide must be the information of the archi- outcome of the last seven years of compulsory 
tect or engineer to whom the execution of such education? Are our boys and girls visibly the 
a project as making a port for Rome can be better for what has been done for them? Do 
safely entrusted. they look less like savages, and more like 
That such a scheme is not, however, one to civilised beings? If so, is the physique of the 
be pooh-poohed is evident from the prices which civilised being equal to that of the savage ? 


are cited for transport by land to Rome. At) Some of these questions might be readily 
present, we are told by the correspondent of the | answered by the registers of the schools, were 
Standard, the difference in cost of transport to they properly kept, that is, were they on 


Rome for goods of the least valuable class, 
between the ports of Naples, of Civita Vecchia, 
and of Fiumicino, is as follows :—From Naples, 
16 francs 96 centimes per ton; from Civita 
Vecchia, 7 francs 48 centimes ; from Fiumicino, 
3 francs 64 centimes. According to the English | 
rates, there can be no doubt that for such 
objects as corn,—the conveying of which to the 
city has always been a great object of anxiety 
on the part of the rulers of Rome,—a franc and 
a half would prove an amply remunerating 
price, if harbour, wharf walls, and railway time, was 
service were duly combined. | girth was 35°25 in. 
Another point of view deserves a word of : 
comment as connected with the subject we have the age 
repeatedly discussed, the influences of the im. the 
provement of artillery on the safety of urban nothing 
sites. Rome is only 20 kilométres, or 12} | i 
English miles, distant, as the crow flies, from the 


soa. The new Krapp cannons ate said to have girth of 395 in. But us 
attained a range of 24 kilométres. Consid holes Sansehal noe lume abeaeamae 


kept 
the principle that the main object of education 
is to lop, facility, 
but the futare men and women of England. 
Thus let us take and stature as two of 
those points as to the increase of which registers 
ought to be kept. Dr. Roberts has shown us, in 
his “Manual of An ,” that out of 
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age out of the artisan class in the English towns. 
Here we find @ height of 66°31 in., a weight of 
130°6 lb., and a chest-girth of 30°86 in. The 
deficiency in the latter is here more lamentable. 
By the Greek canon the average chest-girth 
ought to be 37°88 in. Thus artisan youths are 
18 per cent. below the proportion of graceful 
humanity in this important dimension. How 
far, then, let us ask, are the School Board and 
other schools doing their duty to England by 
rearing studious young men? Or what is the 
influence, for good or for evil, on the urban and 
on the rustic population, of compulsory educa- 
tion? We fear it will be replied that the facts 
are not collected for answer. But is there any 
excuse for the want of such a register? Are 
we in earnest? Do we want to train the men 
and women of the future, or is there only a 
scramble between denomination and no denomi- 
nation to collect as many lambs as possible out of 
their neighbours’ folds ? 

In the same way let us ask,—What is the 
effect of what has already been done on the 
manners and aspect of the children,—on all 
that would strike a foreigner or a stranger on 
meeting them as they rush out of school? We 
are disposed to think that this will depend 
rather on the master or mistress than on any- 
thing else. As we write, we hear the rush and 
the babble of the dismissal of children from a 
school in which, during the past twelve months, 
a certain improvement in aspect and manner 
has been noted. How far is this general? It 
cannot be ascertained by the tape and the scale- 
beam. But the tape and the scale-beam give 
certain data, which are very closely connected 
with those qualities which are estimated by the 
eye and by the ear, but which cannot be more 
directly measured. 

Again, in eight or nine years there is time for 
@ sort of first crop of the new seedlings to have 
been planted out. How have they sped, with 
reference to their predecessors ? Are they better 
labourers, better grooms, better men-servants, 
better soldiers, better in all the callings by 
which nine out of ten of our youth have to earn 
their bread? Are they better cooks, better 
housemaids, better narses, better domestic 
servants of all kinds,—better wives for the 
working man,—better mothers for his children ? 
Here again height, and weight, and bulk may 
tell us something. But we should like to have 
the impartial testimony of those who know what 
young people ought to be, and who have been 
long trying to make those under their charge 
what they ought to be, as to these things. Are 
the children turned out by the schools better, or 
worse, or much the same, in these respects? If 
they are not better the highest functions of 
education must have been neglected for the 
paper-work fidgeting of the brain. 

We should like to see these vital questions of 
the real, practical, natural outcome of our present 
method of education taken up by the press, by 
the pulpit, and by the stage; and echoed by 
the people in a voice of thunder. We are not 
underrating the schoolmaster. Far from it. 
But it is the testimony of all those most entitled 
to respect as to such subjects that the training 
of achild is of far more im than the 
actual teaching. The greater part of the positive 
teaching of the school frequently evaporates. 
What remains is the educated faculty for 
learning,—for self-teaching. We can appeal 
with some confidence to the educated young 
men of the day, whether the result of severe 
competitive work is not to cram the memory, 
for a time, with much that it never retains 
afterwards,—if not to give a nt dislike 
to all examination subjects? It is possible that 
the more elementary be the education given, 
the less will that be the case; but as to that we 
are without safficient data for forming a judg- 
ment. What we do feel, and that pretty strongly, 
is, that in any case where there may be a division 
of opinion as to suffrages to be given to this or to 
that candidate, the weight of our recommenda- 
tion should be thrown into the scale of him 
who is intelligently and practically desirous of 
seeing our schools justified by results, in the best 
sense of the word, and who will look rather 
to training than to teaching,— rather to the 
development of the healthy, orderly, active, 
moral fathers and mothers of the future, 
to “ standards” and “ payments by results.” 


The Trevethin School Board, Mon., have 
instructed their architect, Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, 
to prepare plans for schools to accommodate 300 
children, with master’s house, all offices, and 


boundary- walls, 











than | where the diffused light from our large windows 


| ON THE RELATION OF FINE ART TO 
SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


I must now pass on to the consideration of 
sculpture, which offers man one of the noblest 
modes of expression : witness the works of the 
Parthenon, that overtop anything that the world 
has produced in art. 

There are many causes why sculpture should 
languish in this country, and I fear me they are 
not to be wholly overcome. They arise les 
from a want of appreciation than from the 
habits bred in our inclement atmosphere 
Sculpture is through birth an alien to al! 
Northern climates, and has but small sympathy 
with domestic life ; she languishes in the family 
circle, and developes most kindly among races 
that pass their lives in public resorts, while her 
best patron is the State. Those who look to 
the hearth as the centre of life can never love 
her; where there are firesides there wili be few 
statues. For other reasons, also, she is not iv 
sympathy with the tendency of the English 
mind; she is the exponent of abstract ideas, 
and does not deal with complex thought ; she is 
supreme in her own sphere, and queen of heroic 
action, but she cannot bend like the genial spirit 
= Painting to the sweet trivialities of daily 

ife. 

I do not think it possible that a great school 
of sculpture can ever flourish in this country, 
although England has had, and will yet produce, 
many famous sculptors. A Constitutional 
Government (how I hate the term in connexion 
with art!) is often niggardly, ignorant, and 
meddlesome; yet sculpture should be more 
dependent for its support on national than on 
individual employment. 

If you glance over the list of our Royal 
Academicians, you will at once see how small 
& part sculpture possesses in the favour of that 
body. The Academy comprises ten painters to 
one sculptor, and, in its Exhibition, sculpture 
is allotted one ill-lighted hall beside the vesti- 
bule of the building, whilst the great gallery 
and a dozen more rooms are crowded with 
paintings. On the opening day eager crowds 
throng about the works of our favourite painters, 
whilst the sculpture-room is made a passage or 
place of rendezvous for scattered parties to re- 
unite and chat over their neighbours’ dresses. 
Lately, when a portion of Stevens's great work 
for St. Paul’s was exhibited, none but a few 
artists and men of letters gave it any due 
homage; the general public did not bestow on 
it even a passing glance. 

There is no love of sculpture in the nation, 
and, what is equally discouraging to our 
sculptors, the dignity of their art is ignored by 
their fellow Academicians, who have omitted to 
provide in the Academy even an elementary 
school of sculpture to guide the early efforts of 
its students. 


a Northern climate ; it adapts itself to miniature 
as well as to colossa! groups, and is capable of 
exquisite finish, although a different finish from 
that of marble. 

The weather, so far from doing it injury, adds 
beauty to its colour, whilst it retains its sharp. 
ness of form for almost any length of time. 
Light and shade are not essential to works in 
bronze as to those in marble, and the colour of 
bronze is more in harmony with the interior of 
our houses. 

Marochetti, an Italian, who worked in 
England, gave a great impetus to the use of 
bronze, and often adopted it in portraiture as 
well as in ideal subjects. He was not, to my 
mind, a really great artist, but he did us a 
service in this matter. Mr. Boéhm works much 
in the same metal, and with admirable finish 
and execution. 

Another material that has become popular of 
late years all over Europe is terra-cotta, which 
is well-adapted to our country ; of all substances 
it is most ductile, its colour is under contro). 
aud its substance is sufficiently durable (although 
not so fitted for the open air as for the house). 
Terra-cotta is very suitable for domestic subjects 
and for the imitation of tissues. While it is 
less susceptible of finish, it is capable of a livelier 
freedom of execution than any other material, 
and retains the mark of the sculptor’s hand 
absolutely on its surface. Those who have 
lately visited the rooms of the Royal Academy 
will remember the terra-cottas of Boéhm and 
Dalou, the French sculptor ; they are both truly 
admirable in their character. 

The greater familiarity of artists with these 
more varied materials has had an excellent con- 
sequence on the sculpture of our day. The old 
custom of leaving the ultimate embodiment of 
the idea to the mechanical labour of a workman 
is now discredited. A sculptor of twenty years 
ago, although supposed to work in marble, but 
seldom touched it himself. When his clay 
model was completed his work was done; the 
marble statue was merely a copy of his clay, 
and not in any sense an original work. No 
doubt he made a pretence to do something 
with the chisel, but that was a myth of the 
profession. He had none of the workman’s 
knowledge nor of the handicraft of marble 
work. Now all this is different ; the marble of 
our sculptors passes through their own hands, 
and receives the impress of their genius. 

I have expressed my doubts as to any great 
development in the future of sculpture, yet I 
think all will admit that it has made a uniform 
advance of late years, and has been practised 
by many men of mark. It is the public I mis- 
trust, not the genius of our artists. Before I 
pass on to the consideration of painting, I will 
call your attention to the renewal of a noble 
practice of the old Italian school. Oar painters 
and sculptors now begin to produce in both arts 





This want of sympathy and encouragement 
has naturally often caused the English sculptor 
to be untrue to his art; his noblest impulses 
become frozen by indifference. He says to him- 
self, “Let me accomplish the commissions | 
receive in the spirit of traffic; I can make my 
art a prosperous business, and live respectably 
in my street. The busts of successful aldermen 
or of local magnates afford the best opportuni- 
ties of a money success; if they give but little 
scope to art, they furnish at least a very good 
remuneration for labour.” This kind of blight 
is fatal, although common enough to sculptors 
who have been baulked of their first aim in life; 
it is not uncommon even among painters, 
although they have seldom any excuse for it 
except their own incapacity to rise. 

There are several materials in which the 
sculptor labours to embody his conceptions ; 
some are better fitted than others to our climate 
and to the kind of work most in harmony with 
the public taste; to these materials English 
art has lately most wisely directed its efforts. 
Marble was formerly the material most generally 
used, to the exclusion of all others, although 
none can be worse fitted to our climate, for 
marble loses both purity and colour on exposure 
to the weather, and crambles after a time into 
a blunt and shapeless mass. Nor does it 
harmonise with the interior of our houses, 


gives a cold and shadowless aspect ; in fact, we 
have not the advantage of sufficient change of 
light and shade, either indoors or out of doors, 
in this country to do justice to works in marble. 

Of all materials bronze is the best fitted for 











* By Sir Coutts Lindsay, bart. See p. 1123, ante. 


alike, acquiring fresh knowledge in the one for 
the practice of the other. Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Mr. Watts, and Mr. Richmond have each taken 
first rank among the sculptors as well as among 
the painters of their time. 

There is great likelihood that this double 
pursuit will become common, and its effect will 
be to elevate the practice of both arts to a higher 
standard. 

From sculpture we finally turn to painting, 
which is at present the spoilt child of the nation. 
Its growth has been abundant, its vitality great, 
its appetite omnivorous, and its taste varied. 
To give you & just appreciation of its progress | 
must, I fear, detain you a short time with the 
painters of the last century. 

Reynolds and his fellows are considered the 
fathers of our modern school, and against their 
influence the late revival in art has been mainly 
directed. In order to understand them we 
should consider the public for which they 
worked. The love of art did not then extend 
beyond the highest classes, and was chiefly 
confined to young Englishmen of family, who 
made what was called “the Grand Tour,” to 
refine their manners and cultivate their taste ; 
this was a necessary part of polite education. 
When such a one returned home, art served him 
as an occupation and pursuit; he became a 
patron and collector; the knowledge that he 
had acquired in his journeys through Europe 
became his stock-in-trade for after-life; he had 
taken his diploma as fine gentleman and a 
dilettante. No doubt a great number of this 
class acquired a very extensive knowledge and 
a highly-cultivated taste, which was cosmopo- 
litan and eclectic, but without a particle of 
enthusiasm. The very name of dilettanti by 
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which they were equally known in Italy and 
England, sufficiently marks their character. 

Painting was dependent for support on these 
fashionables; they formed a coterie, and not a 
public, and the works produced under their 
patronage took the tone from them. The young 
artist of that day would have looked blankly in 
the face of any friend who alluded to the public 
in connexion with art, but the mention of a 
patron would have brought the light to the 
artist’s eye and the colour to his cheek. 

Although I am about to point out to you 
some defects of Reynolds, I will yield to none 
in my admiration for his genius; he knew more 
on the theory and practice of the schools than 
any painter of his day, and made magnificent 
use of his knowledge in the number and beauty 
of his own works. Alas! in common with his 
fellows, he seldom sought Nature face to face, 
and never properly studied the grammar of his 
profession ; he was culpably negligent in draw- 
ing, and became a reckless experimentalist in 
various modes of painting, so that some of his 
finest works have almost vanished from the 
canvas. These deficiencies, which he shared 
with his contemporaries, arose partly from the 
confined atmosphere in which art was forced to 
breathe. The approval of a few men of taste 
being all that was necessary for success, artists 
were not numerous enough to form any standard 
of excellence among themselves. They were con- 
tent to carry on the traditions of the Italian 
and Dutch schools, but did not perceive that 
although these traditions are invaluable and 
are the common heritage of art, they fade into 
mere tricks of style if deprived of the guiding 
hand of Nature, which alone can give vitality 
to theory, and on which all the great traditions 
of past schools are founded. 

I say that this defect lay at the root of our 
school from the beginning, and that Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and even Hogarth, are responsible 
for the premature decline which is evident in 
the works of Lawrence and his fellow-painters. 

As time went on, the conditions of art grew to 
be more and more artificial; its phraseology 
was constantly in the mouth of those who could 
neither understand nor practise what they 
talked of; style, tone, chiaroscuro, treatment, 
handling, became household terms with those 
who were unable to paint a head properly on its 
shoulders, or place arms and body together, 
without perpetrating some hideous deformity. 
I will say no more about this transition-time, 
which was a slough of despond, now dispelled, I 
trust, never to return. 

Painting did not spring by any sudden effort 
from this abasement; it developed its know- 
ledge along with that of the nation, for gradually 
the public increased its familiarity with the art- 
treasures of Kurope (the Continent being at last 
free to Englishmen), till, after being the most 
insulated people in Kurope, we became a nation 
of tourists and travellers. 

The light of history and criticism was now 
directed to the great Kuropean art-revivals of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; Germany, 
France, and England launched many works on 
this subject, and the public press re-echoed their 
opinions. In the meantime a number of young 
artists had grown into manhood, and a fresh life 
began to blossom in our schools. 

Here many familiar names occar to me, and 
will rise to the memory of my audience : Turner, 
who stood alone; Mulready, Eastlake, Landseer, 
Maclise, Phillip, the elder Leslie; these are, 
alas! no more; others, who are still living, most 
of them risen to be general officers in the ranks 
of art, with their honours thick upon them. It 
would be useless for me to marshal all these 
before you, having no time to say anything 
worthy of their works. This must fall to the 
duty of some future historian of English paint- 
ing, and I will confine my observations to those 
who have given any new bias or fresh impulse. 

Such is not, however, of necessity the mark of 
& great artist. Turner, the greatest master of 
landscape that has ever lived, left no pupils, no 
teachings, and but a fitful inflaence on present 
art. No doubt he has found a prophet in Mr. 
Ruskin to interpret him to the world. How 
far the prophet and his divinity would agree on 
the truth of the sacred books that have been 
compiled, could they have argued their contents 
after his apotheosis, I will not say. There are 
many proofs that Turner was a manof mascu- 
line sense and constant purpose, and I wish, at 
ony oy - — have given us some revela- 
at first-hand on his ow 
works. > a 
The inflaence of Haydon, who lived early in 


the present century, must never be forgotten. 
He did more for the revival of art than any 
other man, for he was the first to break the 
lethargy that bound our school, and to urge it 
into noble action. You are all, I have no doubt, 
familiar with the story of his life through the 
fine biography by Tom Taylor, and you will 
remember the energy and courage with which 
he fought an unequal fight against the sordid 
spirit that was then reigning; how he became 
champion and martyr of the ideal art of the 
world. You cannot forget how despair itself 
only increased the vigour of his attack against 
the shams of his day, and how, although faulty 
and extravagant in his private life, he yet 
remained true to his purpose to the last. One 
service of his is beyond price: he secured for 
the nation the marbles of the Parthenon, which 
might have been shamefully sold out of the 
country but for his efforts. Fierce misfortune, 
brought upon him by his own faults rather than 
through the action of his enemies, hurried him 
to a violent end, and he never lived to enjoy 
the honours he deserved. Of his excellence as 
@ painter there is not much to say, for his works 
are too incomplete and ill-sustained to be great ; 
occasionally, on his gigantic canvases, there are 
fine parts, and in his painting of the “ Raising 
of Lazarus” (a colossal composition) the figure 
of the dead-alive, drawing aside the grave- 
clothes from his awful face, is among the most 
sublime passages of art. 

It was partly owing to the efforts of Haydon 
that the Government offered prizes for the car- 
toons exhibited in competition at Westminster 
Hall. In this competition young men carried 
off all the prizes; the three first were taken 
by Armitage, Watts, and Herbert. From that 
time mural decorations were no longer unknown 
to the country. The new hall at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was painted by Mr. Watts in fresco, in 
which he represents Jurispradence, and brings 
into one composition the great lawgivers of the 
world. 

The frescoes in the Houses of Parliament are 
not very successfal, although they were a step 
in the right direction, and include the works of 
several painters. Sir Frederick Leighton, the 
accomplished president of the Royal Academy, 
has given Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, a mural 
painting of t merit, and he is now at work 
on the walls of the South Kensington Museum. 
I myself have some experience in mural deco- 
ration, having decorated Dorchester House for 
Mr. Holford. 

Bat, although these and other endeavours 
have been made in the practice of art, I cannot 
flatter my hearers with the immediate prospect 
of any great development in mural decoration ; 
it is the noblest of all forms of painting, yet it 
has only now begun to be acceptable to the 
minds of those who could give it encouragement 
—I mean the corporations of our great cities. 
Still I would not pass by without hearty 
acknowledgment what you in this your Man- 
chester Town Hall have so ably planned and 
begun. It will be well if you by your example 
can inspire other corporations to follow in your 
path, and to fill the blank spaces of their 
buildings which now gape to receive their 
appropriate life: they have but to speak the 
word, and within three years their public halls 
shall be aglow with life and colour; they will 
have made a noble addition to the heritage of 
our city, and done an honourable achievement in 
the sight of England. 

I pass on to Sir Edwin Landseer, as one of 
the few who have opened a new path. No man 
before has ever painted animals with a like 
inspiration. As Adsopsangso he painted ; birds 
and beasts are true to the very life, yet they 
seem endowed with the soul of man; but it is 
human soul of the artist that speaks through 
his animals, and bide us love, hate, despise, or 
pity these creatures, in harmony with the large 
heart of the painter. 

Marks, Briton Riviére, and many others have 
followed in his track. 

Wilkie must always have disciples in the 
English echool; when can he ever be without 
them? I think never, so long as Englishmen 
love home and household life. Faed treads in 
the same path, and many other younger painters, 
too numerous to name. Frith follows a some- 
what similar direction, although he inclines 
rather to the spirit of satire which is character- 
istic of Hogarth. His “ Derby Day” (whatever 
— said against it) is a very remarkable 
wor’ 

The elder Leslie is an exponent of a branch 





of painting that is very popular in England, and 
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has a large number of followers; it is what 
may be called illustrative art,—it touches on the 
historical on the one side, and on the domestic 


movement. The epithet isan unmeaning 
but, as it is generally applied and accepted, 
sufficient. The influence of this group of men 
has been felt far and wide, and has impressed 
the imagination of the public in a very remark- 
able manner. 

I pointed out a while since, when speaking of 


one, 
it is 


school of painting, founded on suc 
must narrow more and more with age, and mus 
end by producing dead conventionalities instead 
of living truth. I pointed out, however, that 
our school was gradually shaking itself clear of 
these influences, and I mentioned some among 
many painters whose labours were adding fresh 
lustre to our school long before the pre- 
Raffaellites were heard of; yet there is no 
doubt that there still continued a strong taint 
of conventionality and falsehood in the practice 
of our art, and the pre-Raffaellite movement 
was the result. 

Half a dozen young men set themselves to 
the reconsideration of art ; the outcome of their 
thought appeared to them a revelation ; and the 
consequence @ mission. 

They worked with the zeal and fanaticism of 
religious enthusiasts; their creed involved the 
denial of everything the English school had 
hitherto held sacred. They accepted Nature 
alone to be their fature guide and Bible, and in 
it they beheld the condemnation of all art 
except the earliest art of Italy. These men 
threw themselves passionately into the study of 
the natural, and had implicit faith in the all- 
teaching of Nature without assistance from the 
stores of past knowledge : they soon became the 
observed of all observers, aud the accepted pro- 
phets of the hour; they produced a number of 
most interesting works, replete with excellence 
and truth on the one side, whilst wanting in the 
first principles of art on the other; they grasped 
truth with the right hand, and put it aside with 
the left. 

It is much to be regretted that this attempt 
at reformation was not headed by some man of 
mature knowledge, rather than a knot of en- 
thusiastic youths, who knew little of art, but 
who felt the evils above measure which they 
had set themselves to overcome. They did not 
perceive in their passionate desire for truth that 
she lived even in the evils they condemned, 
and that Truth was true, although the partial 
distortion of her features made her aspect seem 
false. We must console ourselves with the 
reflection that at the age when men grow wise 
they seldom lead revolutions, but direct them 
to the best advantage, and that in the end truth 


prospers. . 

Holman Hant, Millais, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
and several others were the apostles of this 
movement. You are i with 
their early works, and also with what they now 
do. Their works are the best proofs of 


ledge 

Millais, in particular, has been one of constant 

advance. I will not say he has gained the com- 
balance of art which lies between the 
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sinee that time the development of his geni 

has been slow and habaanines of ae 
fluences. He has been accused of a want of 
harmony with the spirit of our times. In this 
: — —. I think, on a contrary, that 

i closest sym with a | 

section of present dager bimeociad Pony 
the younger poets of our day,—a section of 
thought in conflict, no doubt, with others that 
are also powerfal, but destined to influence the 
future very largely both in art and literature. 
The tie that at one time existed between Burne- 
Jones and his pre-Raffaellite fellows cannot have 
been owing to any common views in art; that 
bond must have been due rather to early friend- 
ship and good-fellowship. The principles of his 
art are opposed to theirs, and his works more 
removed from the measure of their excellence 
with each advance he has made. The public 
are only dow becoming familiar with his works 
through the exhibitions of the Grosvenor, and I 
am happy at the opportunity I have been able 
to afford for such a result. He and certain 
others whom I shall name are advancing in the 
same direction. Mr. Watts stands pre-eminent 
among them, and may,I think, be considered 
their chief, both from his maturer age, the 
extent of his knowledge, the dignity of his 
works, and the authority he enjoys among all 


sections of artists. Painting and poetry are 


nobly blended in the efforts of these men. 


I have said in a former part of this lecture 


that art is the reflection of the national mind, 


and that for many generations the poems of the 
nation were its only creative devolopment ; that 
the earliest national efforts in painting and 


sculpture were reflections of older schools; and 


since then I have shown that painting has 
pushed her excursions into many fields of labour 
with great honour and success, but in the highest 
flight (in poetic painting) she has not hitherto 
made progress. It is in this field, if I mistake 
not, that this phalanx of painters will advance 


the banner of our school. 


As I approach the names of these friends, 
I find my task grow more and more perplexing. 
It is difficult for me to speak of my co-mates 
in art, or to marshal them as they might them- 
selves desire. I do not, however, think that 
Leighton, Poynter, Burne-Jones, and Richmond 
would desire better than to rank in the same 
company as Watts; they are all men who are 
poets in their cainting, and who, had they lived 
200 years ago, when painting yet languished 
here in oppression, would have made their 
thoughts to blaze in type as they now glow on 
canvas. Times change, and the means of ex- 
pression vary. Now one, now the other art 
becomes the chosen organ of poetic thought, but 
the creative faculty of the human mind will 
never cease, and must find a fitting tongue in all 
ages for its divine theme,—the beauty and 


wisdom of God’s creation. 


In the survey that I have attempted of the 
arts in England during our generation, my en- 
deavour must appear even more imperfect to 
myself than it can do to others. I have said 
much that is perforce partial and incomplete, 
and I have left much unconsidered that deserved 
The extent of the subject and the 
limited time at my disposal must be my excuse 
to you and to myself. I might have confined 
my lecture to such matters as I felt best able to 
cope with, yet I earnestly desired to place 
before you, so far as it was possible, a review of 


attention. 


art in her aggregate life, and in so doing to 


insist on the unity of the whole. One spirit 


alone inspires these varied forms. Like the 
gods of old, she appears under numerous mani- 
festations and many attributes, yet to the 
initiated she is known by one name, and that is 
Poetry. The soaring architecture, the breathing 
statue, the glowing canvas, the poet’s song, the 
music that can ravish away the hearts of men, 
are but the creation of her spirit. We call her 
by divers names, and court her in many forms, 
but she is one spirit, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 








Granites.—Mr. D. D. Fenning, of the Shap, 
Dalbeattie, and Ross of Mall quarries, complains 
that in describing buildings in London the 
granite used is often termed Aberdeen or Peter- 
head, in cases where it ought to be called Shap, 
Mail, Cornwall, or Dalbeattie. The granite at 
the Grand Hotel, Charing-cross, he says, is not 
Red Aberdeen nor Peterhead, bat Ross of Mull 
from his quarries ; that used in the new Mercers’ 
Hall buildings in the Poultry is Grey Dalbeattie 
and Red Mull, wrought and supplied by himself. 
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Sr. Marr's Carneprat is approaching comple- 
tion, and Thursday, the 30th instant, has been 
fixed upon for the consecration. The temporary 
screen which shut off the nave from the tran- 
sept and choir has been removed, and the whole 
vista is now open to view. As seen from the 
western portal the effect is impressive, and a 
sense of the harmony of proportion, and the 
beauty and appropriateness of the detail which 
pervades the whole structure, gains strength 
as the s tor advances. We shall take 
a glance at the salient featores of the interior. 
The nave consists of seven bays, including that 
which overlaps the west aisle of the transept ; 
these are marked off by cylindrical and octa- 
gonal piers alternately, the caps of which are 
carved with conventional foliage. The triforiam is 
divided into two openings in each bay, having 
cusped arch-heads and mouldings ornamented 
with the dog-tooth enrichment. In the clear- 
story there is in each bay a pair of two-light 
windows with quatrefoil headings, and the 
outer mouldings are carved in a bold and effec- 
tive manner, no two being alike. Above the 
caps of the main piers are carved corbels, from 
which spring moulded shafts, and above the 
apex of the arches are smaller corbels carrying 
single shafts. The shafts rise to the springing 
of the vaulting-ribs, the grooving of which is 
executed in oak, whilst that of the aisles is 
carried out in concrete, with stone ribs. The 
aisle-wirdows consist of coupled lancets, and 
the west window of four lancets divided by 
clustered shaft with foliated caps, and above 
these is a wheel-window carved and ornamented, 
which is flanked on each side by a circular 
panel containing an angel, carved in high relief. 
Against the north-west pier of the tower is to 
be placed a pulpit of close-grained red sandstone 
of beautiful texture, procured from Dumfries- 
shire. Dividing the nave from the transepts is a 
screen, 4 ft. 6 in. high, of alabaster, with shafts 
of red coloured marble and carved caps. The 
screen is enriched with inlaid panels and 
richly moulded; it is the work of Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of London, who have 
also executed the reredos hereafter referred to. 
The floor of the transept is paved with 
Godwin’s tiles, having a red background and 
baff enrichment, which are lined out in patterns 
by narrow stripes of white marble. Under the 
tower, to the right and left, are three tiers of 
stalls for the clergy and choir, these are 
formed of walnut, and are decorated with 
carving. The organ, by Willis, of London, 
is being placed in the north transept, and 
will be worked by an engine heated by gas. 
The gable lights of the transept are most 
effective features, and differ in design; that to 
the south consists of three lancets separated by 
massive clustered shafts, and above is a 
rose-window with very bold tracery, 24 ft. 
in diameter. The northern window is of two 
lancets, and the upper portion consists of 
a wheel- window of the same dimensions as 
the other, but with lighter tracery. The 
choir is divided into four bays, by clustered 
shafts, the centre shaft being more massive 
than the other two. The vaulting, which is of 
stone, is carried by shafts springing from carved 
corbels, and it is subdivided from two larger 
vaults into four minor ones. The triforiam con- 
sists of two arches embraced under a larger, 
and the clearstory windows are of three lights, 
the centre one rising above the flanking ones. 
The east window is a triple lancet deeply 
recessed, and rising toa height of 54ft. from the 
ground. The floors of the second and third bays of 
the choir are each raised by two steps of black 
marble, the landing stages being paved in a 
similar manner to the floor of the transept. 
Upon the second landing is placed the altar- 
rail of metal, picked out in gold and silver, and 
on either side are elaborate gas standards. Five 
more steps lead up to the altar, behind which is 
a richly-decorated reredos, formed of alabaster, 
inlaid with coloured marbles. It consists of a 
central gablet, in which is a deeply moulded 
arch, to contain a relievo of the Crucifixion by 
Miss Grant, niece of the late president of the 
Royal Academy. The gablet is crocketed, and 
surmounted by an elaborate cross, and on either 
side are wings, upon which figures of angels 
are to be placed. The‘choir-aisles are screened 
off by a light and graceful grille, of wrought 
iron, by Skidmore, of Coventry, which has gas- 
lights in the cresting. This is to be coloured 
and parcel-gilt, similarly to the altar-rail. 
Several of the aisle- windows are filled with 


stained glass by Mr. C. E. Kemp, of London, 
which is of a rich but subdued tone. The south 
clearstory of the nave has been entirely filled in 
with coloured glass, which is rather crude in 
colour, and not quite appropriate to the situa- 
tion. Oneof the windows in the choir is to be 
dedicated to the memory of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the fands for which have been contributed by 
those employed on the building ; and scaffolding 
has been erected preparatory tu filling in the 
great west window with coloured glass. A peal 
of ten bells, the largest of which weighs 42 cwt., 
by Taylor, of Loughborough, has been placed 
in the tower. A volunteer ringing-club has 
been formed, who are at present practising with 
dummies. While displaying no marked peculiari- 
ties or originality of treatment, the building as a 
whole is highly satisfactory, and is by far the 
finest ecclesiastical edifice erected in Scotland 
since the Reformation. 

The scaffolding has been taken from the 
fagade of the Caledonian Insurance Company’s 
office, and the unsatisfactory effect of the 
narrow central projection is now evident. 

Upon the opposite side of George-street there 
has been erected a very imposing block for a 
business firm. It has been designed by Mr. 
Hamilton Beattie, who seems to have derived 
his inspiration from Heidelberg. The detail is 
varied, and has been ¢arefully considered, and 
the treatment of the fenestration is dignified. 
There are three stages above the main cornice, 
which are each reduced in breadth, giving to 
the skyline the effect of a gable. This portion 
of theelevation is perhaps rather overdone for 
the situation, and its effect is not quite 
happy when seen in flank; but, upon the 
whole, the building has a freshness about it 
which is better than the dull repetition seen 
elsewhere. 

In Cambridge-street, one of the most expen- 
sive and conspicuous of the new Board schools 
is in progress, and will soon be ready for the 
roof. It has been designed by Mr. Wilson, the 
architect to the Board, who has adopted the 
chamfer-and-splay style of Gothic, in which 
lintels are cut into the semblance of depressed 
psinted arches, and mouldings are conspicuous 
by their rarity. The building is greatly inferior 
in character to others erected for the Board in 
less important positions. 

The Roman Catholic School in Niddry-street 
having been objected to by the Government 
Inspectors, it has been resolved by the trustees 
to erect new buildings more in accordance 
with modern requirements. The new schools 
are in course of erection in the Cow-gate, 
at the foot of Blackfriars-street. The new 
school-house has been designed by Mr. Robert 
Moreham, jun., and will accommodate 300 pupils. 
The elevation consists of two stories, with a 
recessed centre, and projecting gables at each 
end. The windows are all mullioned, those on 








the ground-floor having transoms, and the 
centre and end windows on the upper floors 
have pointed arches. The cost of the building 
will be over 3,0001. 

The old houses which formed Teviot-row are 
being pulled down to make way for the northern 
portion of the new university buildings, which 
embraces the principal elevation. The contract 
for this portion of the building has been secured 
by Messrs. Beattie. 

The new Infirmary is receiving the last touches 
preparatory to its inauguration on the 28th inst. 
These two large structures, standing side by 
side, will impart quite a new aspect to this part 
of the city, and will form marked features as 
viewed from the neighbouring heights. Other 
additions to these features will be the spire of 
the Argyle-place United Presbyterian church in 
course of erection, and to the westward the 
tower of the St. Peter’s-place Free church, 
which was originally carried up only to the 
wall head, but which is now being completed 
from the design of Mr. Pilkington. The design 
of the former church is as poor as that of the 
latter is bold and eccentric. The number of 
spires and towers in Edinbargh will be not the 
least remarkable of its characteristics. There 
are several others only built to the first stage 
which may be expected to be completed ere 
long. 

The transformation of the Edinburgh Theatre 
into a Theological Hall for the United Presby- 
terian body is almost effected. The class-rooms 
are to be ready for the reception of the students 
rext month, and in two months thereafter the 
Synod-hall is expected to be finished. This 
hall will be 109 ft. long by 70 ft. wide, with a 
height of 36 ft. The area is to be devoted to 
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the members of Synod, and the seats will be 
raised as they recede from the centre. A 
gallery is carried round the interior excepting 
the part at the end, where the moderator’s 
platform is placed. This gallery is calcu- 
lated to accommodate an audience of 2,000. 
Fire - cocks have been fitted up on all the 
landings, and other precautions adopted, with 
a view to protection against fire. The stair. 
cases at the corners of the building, by which 
access is given to the upper floors, show a some- 
what novel mode of construction. These have 
been executed by Messrs. Stuart & Co., Edin- 
burgh, in what they call granite concrete, being 
@ composition of broken granite and cement, 
similar to that employed by the same firm in 
the formation of the excellent pavement recently 
laid down on the south side of Princes-street. 
This material is said to have been subjected to 
severe tests for tensile strain. One step made 
of it was, when eight weeks old, keyed into 
a wall, and, we are told, only gave way under 
a load of 19 cwt., placed at the extreme end; 
while another, two months older, held its own 
under 32 cwt., applied i ft. nearer the point of 
support. It is also claimed that the diffusion 
of granite pellets through the mass gives great 
capability for resisting tear and wear, the 
juxtaposition of the cement matrix at the same 
time preventing the surface from acquiring a 
dangerous glaze. Another advantage is the 
facility with which slabs or steps of any size or 
shape can be constructed, and that at some- 
thing like half the cost of good stone. In the 
staircase here in question there are 324 steps, 
which hang 5 ft. clear of the walls. The land- 
ings at each flat, constructed of the same mate- 
rial, consist of entire slabs, measuring 18 ft. by 
9 ft., or 16 ft. by 13 ft. Each rests on three 
walls, a wrought-iron beam carried under the 
front, by way of extra precaution, though so 
far, it would appear, those beams show no 
appearance of having any weight to carry. 
The cost of the re-construction, which has been 
carried out on the plans of Mr. John Burnet, 
Glasgow, is expected to be fully 20,0001., which, 
with the purchase price of the theatre, makes 
the total cost of the new hall, offices, &c., 
47,0001. The only alterations effected upon the 
exterior are the filling in of the large semi- 
circular arched windows, with tracery, and the 
conversion of the two side-doors into windows. 
The tracery consists of a central mullion, with 
a circular opening at the heading, and a transom 
half-way up. The upper portion of the great 
doorway has been filled in with similar tracery. 
The tracery has had the effect of giving scale 
to the elevation, in which respect the original 
design was defective. 








ART ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND. 


On this subject Mr. J. Comyns Carr read a 
paper at the Manchester Congress, in the Art 
Department. He remarked at the outset that 
Society in all the principal European countries 
had already committed itself to the acceptance 
of some measure of State intervention in 
artistic concerns, and it therefore seemed to him 
to be more consistent with the useful objects 
which the Social Science Association had in 
view to proceed at once to discuss the form 
which such intervention should take than to 
attempt to deal with those artists who believed 
that all official direction or encouragement was 
hostile to the progress of art, or with those 
politicians who were unwilling to acknowledge 
that the State could rightly assume those con- 
trolling functions; for if we glanced for a 
moment at the history of this question we 
shouid find that we had already advanced too 
far to think of retreat. During the last two 
centuries there had been a growing tendency to 
give public recogaition to the interests of art, 
and to acknowledge its claims upon the atten- 
tion of the State. That this tendency should 
have manifested itself less clearly in England 
than elsewhere was due to causes which were 
not far to seek. The need of organisation did 
not arise until the powers of production had 
reached a certain stage of development, and 
we must not forget that English art in its 
modern form is even now only in its first youth. 
Owing to various influences, social, political, and 
religious, the birth of the English school was 
deferred until a comparatively recent date, and 
for a long period its efforts were confined 
within such narrow limits that there was no 
pressing need for the application of any com- 
prehensive scheme of national support or 





control. It was in France that we found the 
earliest and most complete development of the 
principles of art administration, and it was 
therefore to France we must turn if we 
would rightly understand how the conception 
of a national existence for art had gradually 
assumed its modern shape and importance. 
Having traced the origin of art udminis- 
tration in France, and pointed to the circum- 
stances which led to the establishment of 
the Royal Academy in this country in 1768, he 
continued :—The establishment of this body has 
unquestionably exercised a powerful influence 
over the progress of English art. From the 
date of its creation the previously existing 
societies rapidly declined in power, and hence- 
forth the action or resistance of the Royal 
Academy was destined to become an important 
factor in every effort that has been made to 
develope the principles of art administration. 
Most unfortunately, however, both for itself and 
for the public, the Royal Academy has ever 
been guided by a narrow and impoverished con- 
ception of the duties which it had undertaken 
to discharge. Practically enjoying the prestige 
and position of a national institution, it has per- 
sistently refused to place itself in frank alliance 
with the State. Entrusted from the first with 
the control of English art education, it has 
allowed itself to be out-stripped by the art 
schools of nearly every capital in Europe, and 
so notorious in this respect has been the in- 
feriority of its system that several of its most 
distinguished members, inciuding the accom- 
plished president who now so ably governs its 
proceedings, have been forced to seek abroad 
the technical training needed to fit them for 
the practice of their profession. By its heed- 
lessness or indifference to the wide social signi- 
ficance of artistic training as an influence upon 
the manners and material prosperity of the 
country, it has been forced to witness without 
initiating the only comprehensive system of art 
education which we now possess ; and again, in 
the conduct of the annual exhibition, at once the 
most popular and the most profitable of its 
fanctions, it has so managed its affairs as to 
virtually exclude the representation of water- 
colour painting,—the one branch of art which 
is of truly national growth, If I advert to these 
shortcomings at the present time it is in no 
spirit of hostility towards the institution as it 
now exists, and with no wish to undervalue the 
efforts which it has already made, or is 
about to make, towards a reform of its 
proceedings. My sole object is to point out 
that the existence of the Royal Academy has 
been at every epoch in its history a powerful 
obstacle to the establishment of a national 
system of art administration; and that from 
the date of its origin down to the present time 
it has persistently refused to entertain those 
larger responsibilities, which have arisen out of 
the growing needs of the English school. Nor 
has this attitude of jealous isolation been 
assumed without ample warning both from its 
own members and from independent authority. 
In the early days of its existence the field was 
absolutely clear, and the Academy then pos- 
sessed an opportunity, which is never likely to 
recur, of placing itself at the head of every 
new development of artistic ideas. The late 
Mr. Dyce, who was sent abroad to examine into 
the system of foreign schools, has recorded his 
opinion that, “if the Academy were to do its 
duty there would be no occasion for the schools 
at South Kensington” ; hut it is perhaps on the 
whole a fortanate circumstance that the 
Academy has taken a different conception of 
its duty, for to the indifference which it dis- 
played on this occasion we owe the first effort 
of the nation in its corporate capacity to 
establish a public department devoted to the 
culture of art. To the initiative of Haydon, 
whose persistent efforts resulted in the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1836; to the intelli- 
gent patronage of the late Prince Consort, by 
whose counsel the South Kensington estate was 
acquired for the nation; and last, though not 
least, to the energy of Sir Henry Cole, England 
must ever be indebted for the South Kensington 
establishment, — an establishment which has 
grown up in the face of the ridicule of a large 
section of the press and the hostile criticism 
of Parliament, but which is now in many of its 
features an object of envy to many of the fore- 
most nations in Europe. It is important to 


observe that this establishment at South 
Kensington, with its museum and its schools, 
is at present the only art institution in England 
directly connected with the State. The Academy, 





as we have seen, is a body existing under Royal 
patronage, which acknowledges no kind of re. 
sponsibility either to Parliament or to the public. 
The British Museum, the National Gallery, and 
the National Portrait Gallery own a somewhat 
nearer relationship to the central authority. 
They avowedly exist for the benefit of the 
public, and they are supported by funds drawn 
from the public purse; but it nevertheless re- 
mairs an indisputable fact that the conduct of 
these institutions is not immediately susceptible 
to Parliamentary criticism and control. Not that 
Parliament does not enjoy the right to inquire 
into their proceedings, but that there is no one 
in Parliament who is really competent to answer 
on their behalf. They are governed directly by a 
system of trustees, some of whom are heredi " 
others elective, and others again exercising their 
fanctions in virtue of an official position. It is 
by means of this fiction of ev-oficio trusteeship 
that these several institutions are su to be 
connected with the Government. Other depart- 
ments of State have their accredited representa- 
tives both in the Cabinet and in the councils of 
the nation ; but in the case of art the system of 
representation is merely parenthetical. By some 
strange irony of fate the cause of education 
shares with the cattle plague the attention of 
the Privy Council, and as a branch of education 
the Schools of Design and the South Kensington 
Maseum fall under the same authority. But if 
our systems of art administration were merely 
anomalous it might be quietly accepted as 
characteristic of the genius of our race, and 
thus be allowed to pass unchallenged. Unhappily, 
however, it is in practice productive of results 
in the highest degree inimical to the interests 
involved. From the fact that art has no ac- 
credited representative in the national councils it 
follows as an inevitable consequence that the real 
arbiter of its destinies is the Treasury ,and too often 
the Treasury clerk. The Treasury is, of course, 
in the last resort the most powerful influence in 
determining the material circumstances of every 
department of State, but in every case save 
that of art the Department has a representative 
to whom its interests are entrusted, and who 
knows its necessities and can plead its cause. 
Here alone the Treasury is left to decide for 
itself how much shall be given, or how much 
withheld, without having its actions checked by 
any responsible authority. And as a natural 
consequence it gives only what it cannot with- 
hold, and gives most liberally to these appli- 
cants who are the most importunate. In the 
interest of these institutions themselves, and 
still more in the interests of the public, the time 
has surely arrived when the cause of art can 
rightly claim the dignity of direct representa- 
tion in the Government. If it is yet too soon to 
hope for a Minister of Art in England, it is 
surely not too soon to urge that the combined 
interests of art and general education shall be 
organised as a department of the State, and 
that its management shall no longer be left to 
the clumsy machinery of the Privy Council. 
And if we are to seek for the model upon which 
this might be done, we have only to tarn 
again to the example of France, where the 
general direction of the fine arts forms one of 
the main divisions of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. It may, perhaps, be thought that 
my proposal aims at the sweeping destruction of 
the several systems by which the different in- 
stitutions of art in England are now controlled. 
By no means. There are merits inherent in the 
mode of government by trustees, which obtains 
in the cases of the National Gallery and the 
British Museum, which I should be the first to 
acknowl and there may possibly be certain 
virtues,— h I confess they have not been 
made clear,—in the constitution of the Royal 
Academy. WhatI desire is, not the destruction 
of these separate furms of government, but 
their combination under a central authority. It 
is time that these several institutions should be 
directly responsible to some minister, who in 
turn should be directly responsible to Parliament 
and the public; it is time aleo that when every 
department of the State is eagerly competing 
for its share of the public expenditure, art 
should no longer be unrepresented. I am con- 
vinced that the regular and methodical criticism 
of these institutions which would follow from 
this centralisation of authority would be in the 
highest degree"favourable to the advancement 
of art. It would create what now scarcely 
exists in ,—an organised public opinion, 
capable of directed to the serious con- 
sideration of artistic questions; and it would 
further enable the expression of the public re- 
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quirements to be brought home promptly and 
with effect to the responsible managers of our 
several institutions. Does any one suppose that 
if the British Museum were subject even to the 
measure of direct control exercised over South 
Kensington, that the inexhaustible treasures 
stowed away in the Print-room could so long 
have been kept from view? That they have been 
so concealed for years, and that even now their 
existence is only known to a limited circle, is due 
solely to the fact that no sufficient pressure has 
been brought to bear either upon the trustees 
or upon the Government. With no one in 
the Cabinet directly concerned to represent the 
interests of art, the Government has been con- 
stantly able to defer the necessary arrangements 
for affording increased accommodation; and the 
trustees in their turn have found in the inaction 
of the Government a ready excuse for keeping 
these treasures out of sight. This is only one 
instance out of many that might be quoted in 
illustration of the defects of our present inco- 
herent system. A further evil, from the public 
point of view, is the increased expense which 
this divided authority entails. The spectacle of 
one department bidding against another in 
public auction-rooms has not been altogether 
unknown; and it is notorious that, in more 
than one direction, South Kensington is engaged 
in repeating at the national cost what the 
British Museum has already achieved. It is 
notorious also that experts in different depart- 
ments are prevented by our present system from 
employing their knowledge to the best advan- 
tage. South Kensington has, perhaps, to buy 
an object of art whose value could best be 
appraised by an official in Bloomsbury ; but the 
separation of these two systems is at present 
hostile to the free interchange of counsel and 
advice. These are some few of the practical 
evils that a better system of art administration 
might avail to remove. But is it too much to 
hope that when the nation in its corporate 
capacity had found a means of making itself 
heard upon questions of art something might 
also be done which is not now attempted towards 
the encouragement of the higher forms of design? 
The problem as to whether the patronage of the 
State can raise the character of our school and 
the condition of our artists is yet unsolved ; but 
until some effort has been made towards its 
solution, I at least shall cherish the hope and 
the belief that the State here possesses a great 
and noble sphere of action. 





NOTES ON THE MEDLAZVAL MOOTE. 
HALL, ST. ALBAN’S.* 


Wuar special trades were associated in guilds 
at St. Alban’s we can but conjecture. The 
Cordewaneres-row (now called by its other 
Mediseval name of French-row), and the Leather 
Market (named in a document), seemed to 
indicate that leather-working was one of the 
staples (the cordwainers were workers in Cor- 
dovan leather). There were also tan-pits in 
St.* Michael’s; and after the first battle of 
St. Alban’s, Henry VI. took refuge in the house 
of a tanner (frunitoris cujusdam), (Regist., i., 
160). The manufacture of wax candles (cierges) 
for the monastery was, perhaps, a considerable 
business, and carried on near the Waxhouse 
Gate. The fulling, and probably the dying of 
cloth, in connexion with the fulling-mills of the 
abbey, was another. There were wool mer- 
chants here in 1407, for John Pykot, mercator 
lanarum, of St. Alban’s, was a benefactor to the 
abbey in that year (Lib. Benefact., fol. 137). 
The masons employed on the works of the 
abbey may have formed a guild. There is 
evidence of the services of some of them being 
engaged by Henry III. for his work at Westmin- 
ster, a good proof of their high repute at that 
period. St. Alban’s is not, of course, to be put 
in comparison with such places as Coventry and 
Leicester, whose Mediswval guildhalls still re- 
main, but there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the guilds named in the docu- 
ments used the Stok-house as their guildhall 
for business and social gatherings. i 

The Moote-hall must have gained 
importance in 1306, if, as is probable, it then 
witnessed the election of two burgesses,—Simon 
de Trewych and Adam Ettestile,—to serve in 
Edward 1.’s Parliament, held at Carlisle. It is 
observable that there is no trace of this in the 
abbey records, nor of the three returns of 
burgesses in Edward II.’s reign, witnessed 





* By the Rev. H. Fowler, M.A. See p. 1103, ante. 


according to Chauncy, by the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment. It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected 
that the progress of the borough would be 
noticed’“in the Monastic Chronicles, except 
when this came into collision with the abbot’s 
feudal prerogatives. Such collision, we know, 
did unfortunately occur, and then the affairs of 
the town occupy a considerable place in the 
annals. It is beside our purpose here to enter 
into the details of the struggle which commenced 
with the Hand-mill disturbances in 1274 (in the 
rule of Abbot Roger de Nortone), and terminated 
in repression of the violent commotions con- 
nected with the Wat Tyler revolt in 1381; but, 
as bearing on the fortunes of the Stok-house, 
we may mention the following facts :—After the 
hostile demonstrations at Holiwell-gate in 1326, 
Abbot Hugh de Eversden embodied his conces- 
sions to the town in an indenture, by which the 
bounds of the borough (now mentioned for the 
first time) were to be renewed by twenty-four 
sworn burgesses, whose names are recorded. 
The Assize of Bread and Ale was to be held by 
their presentment. The bailiff of the town was 
to make executions without the intromission of 
the bailiff of the Liberty. Two burgesses were 
to be returned to each Parliament, and the 
townsmen were to attend the Abbot’s Hundred 
Court when summoned. It was determined 
that “the bounds of the borough reached from 
Gonnerston [or Gounelstone, perhaps Gonwell- 
stone] to the Bercherie [Sheepfold] of Kings- 
bury, and thence tothe corner of Downe-heg [ or 
Town-hedge|, and thence to the corner of 
Tonmandich (Townsman’s-ditch }, and thence to 
the Grange of St. Peter, and thence to Barnet- 
wode [now Bernard’s-heath], and thence to 
Stone-crouch ; thence to the corner of Cemetery 
of St. Peter, towards the east; thence as far as 
the Grange of John, son of Richard Baldwyne 
[probably where the Peacock Inn now stands] ; 
thence by Tonmandich as far as to Sopwelle- 
lane ; thence to the croft of John de Hamptone ; 
thence to Grenelane-hend, and thence to 
Eywode-lane (leading to St. Julian’s Hospital) ; 
and thence to Holiwelle-brugge [Holywell 
Bridge], by the stream of the river.” (Gesta 
Abbat. ii., 166.) This line, it appears, is the 
same as that laid down in the map of Benjamin 
Hare, dated 1634, and still preserved in the 
Council Chamber of the Corporation. The area 
included is given by him as 202 acres. The 
borough privileges would seem never to have 
reached any higher point till the dissolution of 
the monastery. 

The burgesses returned in the second year of 
Edward III. were Roger Rayson and John 
Sterthop. In 1358 there was a Roger Reyson 
residing in Chirche-street (now George-street). 
We learn that burgesses in Parliament at this 
period were usually subsidised by their electors 
at the rate of 2s. a day (about 30s. present 
value), a burden which some boroughs escaped 
by ceasing to make returns. The town now 
consisted of four wards, for four constables of 
the peace were appointed by Abbot Richaid 
Walyngford, “ one for each of the four wards” 
(Gesta Abbat. ii., 205). During this disturbed 
period there was a common chest (cista com- 
munis) of the burgesses (with three keys), 
which was doubtless deposited in the Stok-house, 
as also the silver seal of the borough (sigillwm 
commune) ; the device is not recorded. These 
after a fierce fray in the market, terminating in 
an indictment before the king’s justiciars of 
Trailbaton, are stated to have been given up to 
Abbot Richard Walyngford, who cancelled the 
charter (Gesta Abbat. ii., 255). The quernes 
were now surrendered and deposited in the floor 
of the forensic locutory of the Abbey (adjoining 
the western portion of the south aisle of the 
nave). The silver seal was afterwards destroyed 
and used for the repair of the shrine (Gesta 
Abbat. ii., 260). The locutory was rifled of the 
quernes in the tumults which took place in con- 
nexion with the insurrection already alluded to. 
It is with reference to these tumults that the 
first express mention of the Moote-hall occurs in 
the records. At the trial of the unfortunate 
William Grindecob and his associates, in October, 
1381, after the empanelling of the three juries, 
Sir Robert Tresylian, the king’s justiciar, is 
described as “‘ sitting before the bench of justice 
at the Moote-halle in the town” (sedens pro 
tribunal in villa apud le Moote-halle) (Walsing- 
ham’s “ Chronicon Angliz,” p. 320, Roll’s series). 
Thus we have distinct testimony to the existence 
of the edifice in Richard II.’s reign, and its use 
as a place for administering justice. Whether 
the seneschal, or hundreder, ever held his Liberty 





Courts here, or invariably at the Great Gate- 


house, adjoining which was his official residence, 
appears uncertain. The charters extorted from 
Abbot Thomas de la Mare, we find, related 
mainly to the claim of common pasture along 
certain highways, the hunting game in certain 
closes and lanes, and fishing in the river, also 
the right to ss quernes. The manumission 
of the abbot’s bondsmen (nativi) was also 
separately conceded. As is well known, all 
these charters were annulled upon the king’s 
judicial visit to the town. 

The elective franchise ceased to be exercised 
after 1332, and never revived till the period 
when the history of the modern borough com- 
mences with the charter of incorporation 
granted by Edward VI., A.D. 1553. This im- 
portant historical document concerns our present 
subject only so far as it connects the Mediwval 
Moote-hall with the old building still existing. 
It is noticeable that this charter introduces the 
edifice with a remarkable name. In it (section 
22) “A certain house in the town, commonly 
called Le Charnell House, otherwise Le Town- 
house,” is assigned to “ the mayor and burgesses 
for their Common Hall.” (Newcome has 
quoted the word as Chancel-house, but he is 
clearly in error.) How the Moote-hall acquired 
so strange an appellation seems difficult to con- 
jecture. It may possibly have some connexion 
with the great plague or sweating sickness of 
the year 1349, which, according to Walsingham 
(“Chron. Aug.,” p. 27), swept off nine-tenths of 
the population of the kingdom. Abbot Michael 
de Mentmore and forty-seven of his monks were 
among the victims at St. Alban’s. Possibly, 
under this terrible pressure, some cemetery, or 
charnel, was made in the rear of the Town-house, 
which thus may have acquired the name of Le 
Charnell-house, from its proximity to this re- 
ceptacle of the dead. Such places of interment 
were sometimes built over in the Middle Ages, 
for we learn that the convent of the Chartreuse 
(Charter-house) was erected on a graveyard 
given by Sir Walter Manny to the citizens of 
London during the same visitation. 

Of the Medieval edifice little remains to be 
said. Its site from Henry IV.’sto Henry VIII.’s 
reign is identified by the documents already 
referred to, and the earliest Stok-house is likely 
to have stood on the same spot. On the suppo- 
sition that the existing old building contains in 
its massive timber framework structural features 
of Henry VIII.’s period, it may be asserted that 
the pre-Reformation Moote-hall was, including 
its offices, about 100 ft. long, and had a frontage 
towards the Flesh-market of about 35 ft. Its 
upper story projected about 2 ft. over the lower, 
as may be seen. The entrance to the existing 
hall was on the south side. The Medival 
Town-halls had usually a counter, or prison cells 
in the basement. The “Counter House” is a 
name given to this building in the seventeenth 
century. It may be doubted whether the 
wooden dome or rotunda in the roof, once rur- 
mounted by a lantern, belonged to the pre- 
Reformation building; but the arched oak 
principals, which formed the ceiling of the hall, 
may well be of that period. The main portion 
of the upper story appears to have been built 
as one chamber, and the arrangement of the 
wooden partition to separate the Quarter Sessions 
Court from the Council Chamber to have been 
an alteration made in 1651, when the Liberty 
justices removed their sessions here from the 
Gate-house. There was perhaps once a bell-cot 
on the roof. The present building has been 
modernised in appearance by the alteration of 
the windows since 1829, but the original eastern 
window once contained, according to Clutterbuck, 
eight shields of arms, in stained glass, which 
are described by him. One of these is impor- 
tant in its bearing on the antiquity of the build- 
ing. It contained, in heraldic quarterings, the 
arms of Castile, Leon, Arragon, and Sicily, a 
coat which is assigned by heralds to Queen 
Catherine of Arragon. This shield could hardly 
have been put up later than 1530, and perhaps 
indicates approximately the date of the re- 
building of Le Stok-house in Henry VIII.’s 
reign. 

These incomplete notes may perhaps be appro- 
priately concluded with the names of some of 
the bailiffs of St. Alban’s, which have survived 
in documents. They occur mostly in the later 
period, and in connexion with benefactions to 
the abbey. In 1359 John Baldewyne. He is 
probably the person whose grange is named in 
the indenture of the bounds of the borough. 
In 1386, Richard Walyngford. He was maximus 
villanorum, and took a leading part in the 





rising of 1381; was then imprisoned, and after- 
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wards pardoned. Subsequently he rendered 
some substantial services to Abbots John Moote 
and William Heyworth (“ Liber Benefactoram,” 
fol. 136). Circ. 1400, Thomas Fayrman. His 
monumental brass, representing him in his 
merchant’s gown (he is named as a merchant in 
the inscription), also his wife Alice, still exists 
in the north aisle of the presbytery of the 
abbey. He was admitted to the Lay Fraternity 
of the Monastery in 1410. He bequeathed ten 
marks to the rebuilding of the cloisters, and 201. 
from the proceeds of the sale of “‘ Boterwik-farm,” 
as a legacy to the convent. He seems to have been 
educated in the abbey school, for he is termed 
alumpnus noster (“ Lib. Benef.,” fol. 138). His 
widow gave a hundred shillings for making a 
stained-glass window on the north side of the 
church, representing the martyrdom of St. Alban. 
In 1410, William Ecclesbale; in 1412, Thomas 
Heyne; in 1429, William Toode, whose name 
has been discovered by Mr. R. R. Lloyd beneath 
a distemper painting on a pillar in the nave of 
the abbey church. He was one of the feoffees 
of the :clock-house in 1426. His wives, Emma 
and Johanna, were both benefactresses to the 
abbey. In 1452, Henry Dypere. He was 
a witness to Sir Thomas Baringtone’s surrender 
of the Swanburnes estate to Abbot John 
Wethamstede (Registrum, i, 101). In 1472, 
Thomas Ferrars (armiger); he was son-in-law 
-to the seneschal, William Westby. {In 1483, 
William Smyth (armiger). 








WALTHAM ABBEY. 


WALTHAM ABBEY, or Waltham Holy Cross, is 
a town on the borders of Essex and Herts, and is 
adjacent to the hamlet of Waltham Cross, the site 
of a well-known monument. Whether the exist- 
ing building at Waltham Abbey, now the parish 
church, is the work completed by Harold just 
before the Conquest or not has been a much dis- 
puted question which has been treated of before 
in these pages, and may be found fully discussed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1859-60. Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, in his paper before the members 
of the Archsological Congress at Cambridge, 
under the presidency of Mr. A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, M.P., said the present church is essentially 
the nave of King Harold, but underwent a 
change of foundation under Henry II., and also 
some alterations. The early history of the 
church is well known. Earl Harold, finding the 
Church of Tovi the Proud inadequate for its 
purpose, built a splendid church, and richly en- 
dowed it, and put it into the hands of secular 
priests (but did not found an abbey); this was 
consecrated May 3rd, 1060, but the foundation 
charter is not dated till 1062. The foundation 
of Harold for secular canons lasted till 1177, 
when Henry II. changed the college into an 
abbey of regular canons of the order of Augus- 
tine. The then dean, Guy the Red (who played 
a part on the king’s side in the history of 
Thomas of Canterbury), being bribed to resign, 
Henry II. added the then necessary refectory, 
dormitory, cloister, &c., and, it is thought, 
also repaired four clearstory windows on the 
north side; probably, also, the north door- 
way into the destroyed cloister. Matthew 
Paris says a consecration of the church took 
place in 1242, which implied that the choir 
was rebuilt in the Early English style. In tie 
fourteenth century a barbarous idea arose to re- 
cast the interior, but fortunately was only exe- 
cuted in the westernmost bays of the nave. 
During the Decorated time the western front 
was finished in a beautiful manner, also the 
chapel on the south side of the nave. This is 
the last alteration, excepting one or two Perpen- 
dicular windows inserted. At the dissolution, 
the monastic part of the abbey was pulled down, 
excepting the central tower, which fell down in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, when the parish 
built the present tower, destroying the west 
front. Harold’s body was translated from 
Sussex to Waltham at the time of William’s 
coronation. Mr. Parker did not agree with 
Mr. Freeman, but thought the whole of the 
existing work was of the twelfth century. 
Mr. Burges agreed with Mr. Freeman in his 
opinions. 

The nave only now remains, the arches and 
piers having zigzag and spiral lines, like those of 
Durham. The triforium is open to the aisles, 
and is of single bold arches, as at Southwell, or 
the church of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen; 
the clearstory is triplet, as usual; the back of 
the triforium arch is seen from the aisles rising 
from a sort of stilt, while the pier arch itself is 





merely recessed as a secondary order in a sort of 
bridge across it. It rather recalls the arrange- 
ment of Oxford Cathedral and parts of Romsey 
Abbey. In the church is an Elizabethan monu- 
ment, with effigies of Sir E. Denny and wife. 
After the restorations by Mr. Burges the church 
was re-opened in 1860, having a new roof, an 
imitation of that at Peterborough Cathedral, the 
only example of contemporary date. The signs 
of the zodiac occupy the middle compartments, 
and on each side are the labours of the several 
months, taken from nature by Mr. Poynter, R.A. 
Excepting the main arch, the east end is new, 
the windows having stained glass by Powell, 
with the rather doubtful introduction of figures 
from Aisop’s Fables. Such are, no doubt, to be 
found both here and on the Continent, but not 
above the altar. 

The only remains of the Abbey domestic 
buildings are a low bridge of three arches, and 
a fine pointed archway by the river Lea. Farmer, 
on p. 7 of his book, published in 1735, says:— 
“The church is after a Gothick manner, in 
which the columns are either too massey, in 
form of vast pillars, or as slender as poles, 
having capitals without any certain dimensions. 
The building being rather large than neat, firm 
than fair, very dark, ‘the design of those days 
to raise devotion,’ save that it was helped again 
with artificial lights, and it is observed by all 
artiste, and the most curious, to stand the 
exactest east and west of any other in Great 
Brittain. The large pillars thereof are twisted 
with indentings, formerly filled with brass or 
other metals. In the time of the Civil Wars, 
1645, there was the picture of Harold in the north 
window of the church, which was superstitiously 
beat down. In 1641, Charles I. came the last 
time to Waltham with Earl Carlisle, who wished 
him to grant a bridge toll for cattle, in order to 
repair the Abbey, which was granted, provided 
his great prelate, Bishop Laud, consented. 
When Land heard the king had been applied to 
before him he refased consent, therefore the 
ruinous state continued. Henry III. used often 
to retire to Waltham Abbey. It was the monks 
of Waltham that Sir H. Colt caught in a deer- 
trap and presented to Henry VIII.” 

If we assume the other three arches to have 
been the same in width as the one now remaining 
at the east end, we then obtain the dimensions 
of the central tower which fell down and was 
replaced by the present one, at the west end, in 
order to re-hang the bells, but falling short of 
funds, the bells had to be sold in order to finish 
the tower. As the north-west corner-stone of the 
north transept was found by Mr. Burges in its 
original position, and the choir was 90 ft. long, 
and without side aisles, we can obtain the 
original plan of the Abbey. ‘The remains of 
Edward I. remained in the Abbey fifteen weeks 
before interment in Westminster. A. B. P. 


*,* The measured drawings by Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, which we have reproduced, obtained 
the premium offered by the Architectural Union 
Company through the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Association, to be competed for by 
members of that body. 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


Tue new buildings for this Society, which 
were described at some length on the. occasion 
cf a visit by the Architectural Association in 
March last (see p. 347, ante), are now completed, 
and have been taken possessicr of by the society. 
The wholesale department has been in work 
for the past month, and the official occupation 
has taken place this week. The formal opening 
is, however, deferred until the beginning of 
November, to allow the complete fitting and 
furnishing of the retail-shop. 

Our view represents the main portion of the 
building, but does not show the whole extent of 
it. The fronts are of Portland stone. From 
the nature of the foundation (which was first 
ascertained by boring) it was found nece 
to carry the concrete intended to bear the main 
enclosing walls down to the level of the London 
clay, or 45 ft. below the paving line adjacent in 
Northumberland-avenue, a layer of concrete, 
6 ft. thick, being placed over the whole of the 
remainder of the site. This part of the work 
was carried out under a separate contract, by 
Mr. George Shaw. The pulsometer pump proved 
of great service here, as was mentioned at the 
time. 


The buildings have been erected by Messrs. 
W. Cubitt & Co., the whole of the works being 
done from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. John Gibson, of Westminster. The corner 
entrance leads into the spacious and lofty retail. 
shop, from which there is immediate communi- 
cation to galleries on two sides, the whole being 
well lighted from the large front windows, 
which are formed in bronze metal to a special 
design, in the manner shown by the view, with 
the object of obtaining space for display at the 
angles, es well as in the ordinary manner. 

The Board-room over is a handsome room, and 
adjoining are the necessary rooms for com- 
mittees, secretaries, waiting, &c., the main ap- 
proach to which is by the principal staircase 
and the entrance in Great Scotland - yard, 
although communication has been made through 
the retail-shop. 

To meet the requirements of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, the buildings are divided by 
party-walls into three blocks, access being had 
through double iron doors on each floor. In 
connexion with the retail-shop is the “ grants 
department,” the remainder of the “centre” 
block being occupied on the ground-story by 
waiting and messenger’s rooms and offices, and 
directly over these are the accountant’s and 
clerks’ offices, tract-room, &c., on the mezzanine 


story. 

The end block in Great Scotland-yard is de- 
voted on the ground-floor to the wholesale 
entrance and shop, the receiving and delivery 
room, counter space, &c., special arrangements 
having been made for the receipt and delivery 
of goods, and two large lifts communicate with 
all the floors, worked by a gas-engine, a smaller 
hand-lift being used for samples, and another 
for the use of the accountant’s department. In 
the basement are the wholesale and retail 
packing-rooms, strong-rooms, boiler vaults, and 
space for warehousing. 

The resident’s rooms are on the second floor 
of the front block, and the necessary accommo- 
dation for the members, the officials, and the 
staff is conveniently arranged. The remainder 
of the building is used for working space, for 
the storage of bound books and sheet stock, the 
whole of the warehouses being spacious and 
light. The three blocks are heated separately 
by hot-water pipes and coils, with the addition 
of fireplaces where necessary. The services for 
the artificial gas-lighting are also separate, and 
communication exists in each block from top to 
bottom and with the street. 

Our readers may possibly find interest in 
some few facts relating to the venerable Society 
of whose new house we have given a picture. 

It owed its foundation to the Right Hon. 
Lord Guildford, Sir Humphrey Mackworth, Mr. 
Justice Hook, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray, and 
Colonel Maynard Colchester, who met together 
on the 8th of March, 1698-9 to consult (“under 
the conduct of Divine providence and assist- 
ance”) how they might be able, by due and 
lawful methods, to promote Christian know- 
ledge. They were moved, as they said, by the 
consideration that the growth of vice and immo- 
rality was greatly owing to gross ignorance of 
the Christian religion. These good men were 
shortly joined by Robert Nelson,—a highly- 
honoured name. Robert Nelson subscribed 8I. 
annually to the funds of the Society, was a con- 
stant attendant at its meetings, and a valuable 
contributor to its publications; and in his will, 
dated 18th December, 1714, scarcely a month 
before his death, he styled himself “an un- 
worthy member ” of the Society, and bequeathed 
to it its first legacy of 1001. 

Three important designs have from the first 
formed the Society’s great and Jeading objects. 

1. The education of the poor in the principles 
of the Church of England. 

2. The preparation and circulation of books 
and tracts, especially of the Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer, in English and many other 
lan 

3. Granting assistance towards promoting 
Christian knowledge in the colonies and depen- 
dencies of the British Empire. 

The activity with which the Society carried 
on its educational work may be estimated from 
the fact that by the year 1741 nearly 2,000 
charity schools had been established, through 
the means of the Society, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. For 113 years, that is till the year 
1811, when the National Society was founded, 
the work of promoting Church education among 
the poor depended in a very great degree on 
the exertions of this Society. 





Its most recent work in the cause of national 
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education of the poor has been the devotion of 
_ 30,0001. to the erection and establishment of a 
Charch of England training college in the 
neighbourhood of London for 100 school- 
mistresses. This is now in progress. 

The Society has been from the first, and con- 
tinues to be, the great Bible and Prayer-book 
society of the Church, and it spends a very 
large portion of its income every year in sup- 
_ plying these books, in strong plain bindings, 
and in a great variety of languages, either 
_ grataitoasly, or below cost price. About 10,0001. 
" were so spent last year. The number of Bibles 
and Testaments and Prayer-books issued in the 
year was more than half a million. 

The Society was the first Church of England 
_ society for missions to the heathen. The work 
' of spreading the Gospel abroad soon became so 
great as to render it necessary for the members 
of the original society to found a distinct cor- 
>" _Pporation for the purpose ; this they did in 1701, 

___ when they procured the Royal Charter for the 

_ foundation of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts. Bat though part 
of the work has thus been otherwise provided for, 
the Society continues to devote a large part of 
its annual receipts to the endowing of new sees, 
the training of native clergy in the colonies and 
_ dependencies of the empire, the building of 

_ churches and schools, and almost every object 
_ for which the bishops of the seventy colonial and 
_ missionary dioceses need aid from the mother 
' country. 

We obtain some account of the circumstances 
* under which the new house was built from the 
) Society’s last report. It was no mere love of 
change, it is stated, certainly no ambition for 
useless and costly display, that led the Standing 
Committee to recommend, and the Society to 
_ approve, of a removal from the late offices 
_ and the erection of new premises on a new site. 
The very serious hindrances to the usefulness 
_ of the Society and to the carrying on of its 
extensive business, arising from the inconyeni- 
ence and insufficiency of its late premises in 





_ business. 


these facts before a general meeting of the 
Society ; which was done in April, 1876. They 
recommended a removal, and informed the 
meeting that a fund under the control of the 
Court of Chancery, the capital of which could 
not be expended by the Society, though its 
investments might be changed, was found to be 
legally available for the purchase of a site, and 


time invested amounted to about 96,0001. 
Society’s sanction to the scheme of removal 
was given, and the Standing Committee was 
authorised “to select and purchase a suitable 
site, with a view to the erection on it of a new 
house for the Society.” This was on the under- 
standing that in no case should the entire cost 


the fund above referred to. 

A magnificent freehold site in Northumberland 
Avenue was, in accordance with this resolution, 
acquired by the Standing Committee, for the 
sum of 40,500/.; and the Standing Committee 
was then, in October, 1876, authorised by the 
Society to proceed to build suitable premises, 


site and buildings being repeated. 


: stone, marble, or granite. The architect suc- 
_ ceeded in designing a building which satisfied 


_ which, including some very expensive but 
necessary works of substructure, amounted to 
under 42,0001. Thug the total cost of site and 

- buildings, including architect’s commission, is 
some 11,0001. below the limit fixed by the 
general meeting of the Society. Of course, to 
the sum mentioned must be added the cost of 
various fittings and furniture, and of removal, 
for which purposes the fand named is not avail- 
able; but should the bookselling business con- 
tinue to thrive as it is now doing, the whole 
of these extra expenses will be covered in 
little more than a year by the profits of the 
business. 

The premises in Lincoln’s Inn-fields will now 
be sold and the proceeds invested by the Charity 
Commissioners, to replace in part what was 
taken from the fund mentioned above, which 





regard of position and arrangement, were for 
years constantly forced upon the attention of 
all who were engaged in the details of the 


The treasurers, with the standing and finance 
committees, felt it to be their duty to place 


the erection of buildings. This fund at that 
The 


of the site and buildings exceed the amount of 


the proviso already made as to the total cost of 
The Board of Works made it a condition of the 


| sale of the site that the building to be erected 
_ should have a handsome classical front of 


the requirements of the Board, and the cost of 
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And the income 
which previously accrued to the charitable funds 


of the Society in the form of dividends will now 


be received in the form of an enhanced rent 
paid over from the bookselling business to the 


charitable fands of the Society. It is confi- 


dently anticipated that a large increase in the 


returus from the business will follow the change 


in its headquarters, and will more than provide 


for the payment of the rent. 








HEALTH QUESTIONS AS DISCUSSED AT 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS.* 


Domestic Water Supply. 


A parer on this subject was read by Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam (Edinburgh). He said all 
nataral waters contained more or less saline 
ingredients, and all a greater or less 
amount of organic matter besides gases in solu- 
tion. Neither the saline nor the organic matters 
were necessarily impurities. They might be 
the natural constituents of wholesome waters. 
For cleansing purposes there was a decided dis- 
advantage in hard water. For cooking purposes 
a comparatively soft water was advantageous. 
All waters when exposed to the air became 
more or less impregnated with organisms, 
especially in the warmer months of the year 
and in the warmer situations in the house. The 
common notion that soft waters acted more 
apon lead than hard waters was erroneous. He 
urged the importance of cleaning cisterns regu- 
larly, as @ sediment was often found in them 
which contained sand and clay, accompanied by 
lime and much carbonate of lead in fine division, 
and a rapid influx of water might stir up the 
sediment and render the water very deleterious. 
Water for town supply should not be collected 
in the neighbourhood of populous places, either 
from the surface or from wells. Three-fourths 
of the well-waters in populous places were con- 
taminated with sewage, and were unwholesome. 
Districts having hard waters were more likely 
to be influenced by the progress of agriculture, 
because they were more flat, whilst soft water 
districts, being more hilly as a rule, were less 
capable of being turned to arable purposes, and 
hence remained strictly pastoral. The draw- 
back to soft water districts was the presence of 
more or less peat, which communicated a greater 
or less tinge of colour to the water, but slight 
impregnation of the water with peat should not 
be considered objectionable, as it was not un- 
wholesome. Many towns were supplied with 
the so-called peaty water, including Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Inverness, and there was abso- 
lately no proof whatever of any noxious quality 
being derived therefrom. 

The Chairman (Mr. F. S. Powell) wished to 
know how far hard water could practically be 
made soft water, and how far any noxious in- 
gredients, whether chemical or vegetable, could 
be got rid of either by filtration in houses 
privately or by filtration by the local authority ? 

Mr. Machin (Manchester) said the use of 
vessels consisting of lead in connexion with 
water for drinking purposes ought to be avoided, 
as it was fraught with danger. 

Dr. Fox (Lymm) strongly condemned surface 
wells, remarking that they were abominable 
sources of supply as a rule. 

Captain Douglas Galton said it was customary 
with many people to filter water in their houses, 
and they went on using the filter month after 
month without thinking of the state it was in. 
If there were any impurities in the water, the 
impurities, of course, got into the filter, and 
thus if the water was allowed to go on passing 
through the impure matter in the filter, they 
introduced evils far greater than might result 
from drinking the water without using a filter 
at all, 

Dr. Macadam, in reply, said they had got into 
the system of lead cisterns, and he did not think 
they should easily get rid of them. Slate cisterns 
would no donbt be preferable. He did not ap- 
prove of zinc cisterns for containing water for 
drinking or culinary purposes. As to earthen- 
ware cisterns, if they were glazed with common 
salt they would be safe, but if they were glazed 





* See p. 1123, ante. 
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has been transferred by the Court of Chancery 
into their hands. A good price may be expected 
for these premises, as the value of property i 
the neighbourhood is improved by the proximity 
of the New Law Courts. The balance of the 
amount withdrawn from the fund will be simply 
a reinvestment in a freehold property of great 
and annually increasing value. 


with lead their use would be prejudicial to 
health. Hard water might be rendered soft by 
Dr. Clarke’s process of adding lime to it. He 
did not think it would be safe for any chemist 
to say that by any process of filtration or 
chemical treatment they could render a con- 
taminated and unwholesome water safe and 
potable. He was dead against filtration. Filters 
were sources of contamination. When they 
passed a couple of gallons, say, of water through 
@ filter—be it charcoal, a sponge, or any other 
material—the intention was that all the im- 
purities should be left in the filtering material. 
This went on day by day, and in the course of a 
short time the suspended matter in the filter 
would be in a state of putrescence. People went 
on for years without paying any attention to the 
state of the filter, and the results could only be 
very serious. 

Professor D. T. Ansted (London) contributed 
@ paper upon this subject, and said he did not 
propose the supply of small communities, except 
where water could be taken from channels 
near at hand. It did not seem to him that 
extraordinary provision could be made con- 
sistent with the economic working of any 
system. Local streams or wells must be re- 
sorted to, care being taken by some central 
authority that the former were not fouled by 
manufacturing waste, and that the latter yielded 
potable water, free from drainage into them of 
sewage, or from the influence of charchyards. 
As the average quantity of water used for al! 
purposes did not exceed twenty gallons per day 
per head of the population, it was easy to cal- 
culate that a rainfall of a quarter of an inch in 
a year over the whole of England would much 
more than supply this demand. The difficulty 
of the question was not in the supply, but in 
the distribution. He pointed out that the 
storage of river-water, taken from a poiat low 
down in its course, had not been attempted in 
England, and there was still a large unused 
water supply from the sources of our large 
rivers that might with advantage be impounded 
for the benefit of the towns on the river course. 
There was also a very large supply available 
from the many smaller streams, whose drainage 
area varied from 1 to 500 square acres, that 
might be utilised in the same way, being im- 
pounded and delivered by gravitation. The 
various lakes in the Lake district afforded a 
resource practically inexhaustible. As a rule, 
well-water must be considered doubtful until it 
is proved to be good. Besides the sources of 
water supply that existed in our rivers, there 
was a large underground store that might be 
safely drawn upon where circumstances were 
favourable. For the purposes of national 
supply both were needed, and the selection in 
every case should be made on public grounds. 


The Mortality of the Rich and Poor. 


Dr. Drysdale (London) read a paper on “‘ The 
Mortality of the Rich and the Poor ; Emigration, 
what it can do and what it cannot.” He asked 
how it came that in Great Britain, in the face 
of improvements in every direction in the 
domain of hygiene, there still remained a death- 
rate in our cities ranging from 30 down to 20 
per 1,000 of the population annually? The 
real cause of the non-effect of the countless 
hygienic advances was indigence. The author 
collected information concerning 48,044 children 
of the well-to-do classes in England and Wales, 
including members of the legal, clerical, and 
medical professions, as well as of the nobility 
and gentry. He found from these inquiries 
that, in the first year of life, only 80°45 per 
1,000 deaths occurred among the infants of the 
easy classes in this country, as against 149 49 
among the children of the general population. 
The death-rate, then, of the children of the 
comfortable classes being 80 per 1,000 in their 
first year, we found it to be 240 per 1,000 in 
cities like Manchester and Liverpool, and as 
high as 300 in the poorer quarters of onr cities, 
and in Berlin actually 500. He opposed emigra- 
tion as a remedy for distress, contending that 
the case of Ireland was the only instance in 
which emigration had lessened a population. It 
destroyed the balance of the sexes in both old 
countries and new ones, and it left old countries 
a disproportion of non-producers to support, 
which was the reason England and Germany 
were depressed, while France was the most 
thriving country in Europe. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Fox, Mr. 
Storr, Miss Helena Downing (London), Miss 
Becker, Mr. A. H. Safford (London), and other 





speakers took part. It was urged that great 
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evils resulted from overcrowding, and it was 
most desirable that steps should be taken to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, especially 
as in the majority of cases the greatest amount 
of suffering was generally entailed upon women. 


The concluding meeting of the congress was 
held on the 8th inst., when reports were pre- 
sented by the secretaries of the various depart- 
ments giving details as to the attendance, the 
character of the papers contributed, and the 
discussions that took place thereon. So far as 
the general attendance is concerned there was 
a very large falling off as compared with any 
previous congress. The total number of tickets 
sold was about 650 as against 1,500 at the 
congress held in Manchester thirteen years ago, 
and about. 1,000 at the meeting last year at 
Cheltenham. In one respect the congress was 
quite as successful as any of its predecessors, 
and that is with regard to the nature of the 
subjects dealt with, the style in which they 


practical end, and which affords them an easy 
access to a multitude of honourable and lacrative 
professions. 

But the industrial arts cannot themselves be 
tackled withont a real and serious knowledge of 
drawing, which is to art what the alphabet is to 
reading. It is, then, by a school of drawing one 
must begin; and it is this school that ought to 
be rendered easy of access to girls of respect- 
able position, whilst fully impressing on them 
from the first day that they are only to traverse 
the phase of pure art and that industrial art is 
the veritable end and aim. A school of this 
kind, and capable of rendering much service, 
exists in Paris. In 1802 a woman whose life 
was a long succession of acts of abnegation, the 
Countess de Montizon, founded at her own ex- 
pense in the Rue de la Harpe a national school 
of design for young girls; her hope being that 
her protéyées would end by obtaining lucrative 





employment in painting on earthenware, porce- 
lain, paper, fans, engraving on copper and wood, 


were treated, and the discussions that took | modelling in clay, enamelling, making lace, or 


place in the various departments. At a meeting 


| artificial flowers,—in a word, in the numerous 


of the council, Mr. G. W. Hastings in the chair, | departments which owe their perfection to taste, 


the committee of council of the Association was 
re-appointed to act jointly with a committee of 
council of the British Association on the subject 
of State medicine and the administration of the 
sanitary law, and an invitation from the town 
council of the city of Edinburgh to hold the 
next congress in that city was accepted. Mr. 


natural elegance, innate refinement, and the 
delicate manipulation of the persons who devote 


‘themselves to this work. The beginning of the 
‘institution was most modest; the pupils were 
‘at first only two io number. The founder her- 
self gave the drawing-lessons on the face and 
| grouping, whilst a friend, a professor, gave his 


G. P. Neison, the hon. general secretary, ten-/| help in landscape and flower painting. After 
dered his resignation, which was accepted ; and jten years of incessant struggle and effort the 


the council passed a resolution expressing their | 


Countess de Montizon was informed that the 


thanks to him for his strenuous and invaluable| Emperor (Napoleon I.) having heard of this 


services to the Association. Votes of thanks 
were passed, to the Bishop of Manchester for 
his opening address, to the Dean of Manchester 
for his sermon, to the mayor and corporation 
for the use of the new Town-hall for the pur- 
poses of the congress, and to others who had 
offered facilities for carrying out the arrange- 
ments of the congress. At the general meeting 
which was subsequently held in the mayor's 
reception-room, Mr. Hastings, chairman of the 
counsel, presiding, the report of the council was 
submitted and approved. In the course of the 
afternoon several excursions took place. A 
number of the members visited Worsley coal- 
mine; others went to Rochdale and inspected 
the co-operative stores there ; and a third party 
paid a visit to Oldham and Hyde for the purpose 
of witnessing the working of a new smoke.-con- 
suming apparatus which has been brought into 
use at different works in those places. On the 
9th inst. there was an excursion to Chatsworth 
and Haddon Hall. 








HELP THE GIRLS. 


A FREE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Last summer a well-known French writer, 
M. Louis Enault, drew the attention of the gay 
world of Paris to this subject. He says, to 
quote his own words in another language :—If 
we look around us in the world we live in, we 
are painfully impressed by the growing difficulty 
of the position of the girls of the middle class,— 
the poorer middle class in society,—such as the 
daughters of clerks in public offices and banks; 
and also those of men belonging to the liberal 
professions, such as briefiess barristers and 
general practitioners whose patients are sparsely 
scattered about,—men, in fact, who often, for 
reasons independent of their industry or talent, 
have not found means of becoming millionaires, 
and who are obliged every morning to recom- 
mence that terrible struggle so aptly called the 
“battle of life.” Their children are infinitely 
worse off than a workman’s daughter, whose 
father can apprentice her to a trade that pro- 
vides her with the means of gaining her own 
living; but these poor gentlefolks cannot let 
their daughters go out as dressmakers, or serve 
behind a counter: so youth, full of ardour and 
ambition, eats its heart out in despair at an 
enforced idleness it detests. That the evil is 
real, that it is great, all admit. Buta remedy 
seems possible, and it is this: to supervise and 
direct towards certain branches of industrial art 
the education of girls who really want to profit 
by it. Note wall, | say industrial art as render- 
ing the exact sense of what I mean, for I have 
no wish to see augmented the already huge 
number of female artists {he is referring, of 
course, to France}, for where one succeeds 200 
vegetate, replacing talent by pretension, and 
more still fall into want. The industrial arts 
open to women a field less vast, but more certain; 
they cannot aim so high, but arrive at a more 


noble work, had awarded her institution the title 
of Imperial School, and had had it inscribed on 
the Budget. The moment of her greatest diffi- 
culties was over, and an era of prosperous de- 
velopment began. One may now say that since 
that time the school styled alternately Impe- 
rialist, Royalist, or National, has ever gone on 
prospering. 

After many migrations, we find it to-day at 
No. 10, Rue de la Seine, in the old printing- 
offices of the Journal des Débats,—a splendid 
spot for it,—vast, airy, and situated in the midst 
of gardens. Receiving an equalised light from 
a skylight, the middle of the room is reserved 
for plaster models from animate and inanimate 
objects, and all round, at given distances, are 
placed the students, divided into categories. 
Here the water-colour students and painters in 
oil; there those who are engraving on copper or 
wood; and, farther on still, the modellers who 
are moulding the grey clay into shape. Nothing 
is more interesting than to contemplate all these 
young girls, with their bright, intelligent faces, 
attentive to the work in hand, and not losing a 
word that falls from the mouth of their in- 
structor. As the examinations approach, they 
work with redoubled zeal,—it becomesa veritable 
beehive, but without noise, and never was more 
order allied to more energy. 

Madame de Montizon, the founder of this 
institution, was also the first manager, from 1802 
to 1820. Her daughters then undertook the 
direction until 1848, when they were replaced 
by the most illustrious female artist of this 
century, Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, who 
remained at the head of this establishment until 
1861, shedding over it the lustre of her great 
name. Since then this free school of drawing 
has been managed by Mdlle. Marandon de 
Montzel, a woman of noble intellect and heart, 
who bas made it the object of her life, and her 
constant solicitude. It is to her devotion, as well 
as to the enlightened and intellectual protection 
of the administration of the “ Beaux Arts,” that 
the remarkable progress accomplished by this 
institution latterly must be attributed. Thus 
entirely free teaching in drawing and all apper- 
taining to it is given at this moment to 200 young 
girls from twelve to twenty-five years of age. 
Several classes of incontestable usefulness have 
also lately been grafted on to lead, to guide the 
pupils in the path of decorative application, and 
to help them to educe practical results from the 
lessons they have received. They can also 
acquire the multiplied knowledge indispensable 
to those who desire to adopt the profession of 
teachers themselves. There is no need to keep 
insisting on the veritable Godsend such instruc- 
tion given gratuitously by eminent professors is 
to girls; it constitutes a professional education 
as strong as it is complete, and enables those 
who profit by it to see open before them a mul- 
titude of paths which assures to them two 





things most precious to women,—the dignity and 
independence of a usefal and honourable life. 





Thus far I have quoted some of Mr. 
Enault’s interesting article, and it shows how 
much hold this subject has taken on the public 
mind in the brilliant capital of France. But 
here the mass of girls entirely unprovided for 
is much larger than in France, impecunious 
marriages being here so much more nu 
the advantage or disad of which I do 
not enter upon beyond saying that after all 
they may draw hearts really devoted to each 
other nearer together, and elevate with noble 
motives to work, and to develope natures that 
might have rusted in inglorious ease. The 
assistance that is thus necessitated for such a 
much larger number also necessitates an insti- 
tution on a much broader basis, and the incorpo- 
ration of a free scHOOL OF ART, pure and simple, 
with the school of industrial art. It may be 
objected what is the use of agitating this 
question ? Have we not already various valuable 
institutions with this end in view? Undoubtedly; 
but on looking at the different programmes, I 
see that there is none entirely free, not one in 
which the fees amount to less than 51. a year, 
a sum that as I write it to be so trivial 
that it seems ridiculous to object to it. Well, 
I know many families of reduced means, gentle- 
folks by birth and breeding, who yet would 
not be able always, when the time to pay the 
fees came, to scrape that sum together, or, if 
even the fees could be paid, to go on paying the 
cost of the somewhat expensive materials any 
kind of art work requires. In this entirely free 
school, not only would I have fees abolished, but 
actual help given to those whose delicate consti- 
tutions would prevent them attending the classes 
continuously during the worst and most incle- 
ment months of the year, or whom the care of 
ailing parents would retain at home, by providing 
them with a sufficient quantity of materials 
necessary for the prosecution of their studies. 
Inspection of their work by the Council on their 
return to the classes would prove whether 
they were worthy recipients of the aid afforded 
them. The Council also would soon be able 
to distinguish those in the school of Industrial 
Art who showed the germs of talent destined, if 
properly cultured, to add lustre at some future 
time to the English school of painting and 
sculpture. These could then be drafted into the 
incorporated “School of Art,” and those who 
became prize medallists perhaps sent on to 
Rome for two or three years, where they should 
be maintained till their art-education is com- 
pleted. Out of the sum raised to found this 
new institution, a fund should be set apart for 
the keeping up in Rome a respectable and well- 
supervised home for these English girls, thus 
sent out; the establishment to be managed by 
well.known and responsible persons, and to be 
under the supervision of a committee in Rome, 
composed of some of the best known people, and 
including our ambassador, some of the clergy, 
doctors, and bankers. 

But then comes the vital question, how is the 
money to be got, and where is it to come from ? 

1. By actual donations. 

2. Yearly subscri 

3. A subsidy from Government. 

This is a work that should enlist the sympa- 
thies of all, but especially those of women who 
in hourly enjoyment of many good things 
shonld feel their hearts *‘ go out” to these poor 
children who see their youth,—their beauty, 
—and their chance of a happy home fading 
away, and have no prospect before them but 
the dall routine of poverty which brings on 
mental deterioration and mouldiness, or who 
may be whirled away by some 
temptation, and sink into a gulf, from which, 
socially, there is so seldom any extrication. 
It appeals, I say, to wealthy women,—to those 
whose lot it is to be clothed in “silken raiment, 
and live in ivory palaces.” It is for them to 
take up and urge on a work like this by actual 
donations and effort ; and to the 
and puissant in art, too, who have made 
tunes by the exercise of their talents, 
should especially come home; and soon 
energy, and even without help from the State, 
an institation would be founded of incalculable 


benefit to a large class of Geaeeving mma: 
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New Glasgow Theatre.—Mr. J. L. Toole, 
the comedian, on 
pegrreinntetgr i Ah yf —ermetar wren 
in Glasgow, EB. L. 
which is named the Royalty, will accommodate 
2,000 peopie. 
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THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY AND MR. PICTON. 


In our notice of the opening of the Picton 
Reading-room, in our last, we mentioned that 
the ceremony included the presentation to Mr. 
Picton of an address from the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society. The following gentlemen com- 
posed the deputation from the Society :—Messrs. 
H. Samners (president), F. W. Hornblower 
(secretary), Joseph Boult, James Montgomery, 
James M. Hay, G. E. Graham, Thomas Shelmer- 
dine, jun, William H. Hay, Chas. Aldridge, 
Herbert Fry, Charles Wise, William Parslow, 
Jas. Rhind, Thos. Cook, H. H. Statham, and 
Francis A. Holme. The address, which was 
beautifully illuminated by Mr. J. O. Marples, 
was as follows :-— 


“To James Allanson Picton, esq., Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, and of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, ¥c. 


We, the undersigned, on behalf of the Fellows 
and Associates of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, desire to join with our fellow-townsmen 
in acknowledging your public services, especially 
in connexion with the Free Public Library, 
Museum, and Gallery of Art, over the manage- 
ment of which you have assiduously presided 
with zeal, ability, and efficiency for more than 
a quarter of a century. We cordially join in 
the expression of the public sentiment on the 
obligations you have conferred on the town, and 
the intellectual culture and scholarly research 
displayed in your communications to various 
— societies, and in your ‘ History of Liver- 

ool.’ 

And we take this opportunity of recognising 
the valuable service you rendered the archi- 
tectural profession more than thirty years ago 
in actively co-operating with the founders of 
our Society, and through the many subsequent 
years personally fostering its growth and 
development, and enabling it to attain the posi- 
tion it now occupies as the oldest Architecturai 
Society out of London. 

Though municipal and other duties have 
lately interfered to deprive the Society of that 
active personal co-operation which has been so 
beneficial in the past, the Fellows and Associates 
cannot be unmindful of the value of those 
labours, the benefits of which they fully appre- 
ciate, and through us tender you the thanks of 
the Society, and express their best wishes for 
your truest happiness. 

Henry Sumyens, President. 


Cartes ALDRIDGE, : . 
Francis A, House’ ¢ Vice-Presidents, 
James Monrcomary, Treasurer. 
Gro. HognsLowsga, Librarian. 

F, W. Hosna.iowse, Hon, Secretary. 


Councin: 


James Ruryp, 
W.H. Wrieurmay, 
F. W. Horsnsiowzn, 
Cuas, Wiss,” 


Cuas. ALDRIGE, 
Tuos. Coox, 
Jas. M. Hay, 
Wu. Parstow, 
Jas. F. Voyus, 


Mr. Picton, in reply, according to the local 
Post, said :—I feel it an honour to have belonged 
to a profession like the profession of architecture, 
in which I spent with pleasure and some little 
profit a good many years of my life; and I am 
proud to recognise in their kind feeling towards 
me this day a remembrance of the many happy 
days that we have spent together in former 
years. Several of you,—many of you,—have 
attained to positions of respectability and fame 
in connexion with your profession, and you have 
done wisely and well in not shutting yourselves 
up in conclave, but you meet together to dis- 
seminate the light of your knowledge and art 
through the world. Depend upon it the more 
art is understood by the public the better it 
will be for the profession. I believe there is 
a great fature for art in this country, and espe- 
cially for the art of architecture. I wish you all 
prosperity and progress in the noble profession 
to which you belong; and I feel personally much 
indebted to you for your kind expression of 
feeling on this occasion. And now I have a very 
pleasant and important duty to perform, and it 
is to propose a cordial vote of thanks to his 
worship the Mayor, for his kindness in presiding 
on this occasion, and for hie general conduct 
throughout the whole of his career as mayor, 
which is now drawing, I am sorry to say, toa 
close. I am proud to say that the mayors of 
Liverpool have, without any exception that I 
know of, always conducted themselves as cour- 
teous gentlemen, and I am sure the office has 
lost none of its lastre under the sway of the 
gentleman who now stands before you. Whether 


in regard to this institution or any other which 
has had to claim the kindness of his worship, or 
whether it be in any public business he has 
to transact, he has done it with a kindness and 
courtesy which has enhanced the value of what 
he has done for us; and I am sure when he 
retires into private life he will be followed by 
the wishes and hearty congratulations 
of all the inhabitants of this great com- 
munity. 

Mr. Sumners seconded the yote, observing 
that he had the greater pleasure in doing so 
from the fact that the Mayor was ee officio vice- 
president of the Architeotaral Society, of which 
he (Mr. Sumners) was president. 

The vote having been carried by acclama- 
tion, the Mayor returned thanks, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated, 





“THE POOR OF ENGLAND.” 


Sir,—I see that certain remarks of mine in 
your columns on the “ Poor of England” have 
raised comment in various of your contempo- 
raries. This induces me to send a few more 
remarks, as I do not think it well th 
tiem made by so many 


i 


wealth is Adam Smith’s paradise terrestrial. 
He is indifferent as to how the treasure is 
placed, provided only it be so placed as to grow 


object. I notice it merely to point out that 
such an overwhelming attention to property, 
and the way to augment it, at last becomes 
nothing less than a cultus and worship. It 
generates a contempt of poverty, or a fulsome 
pity for it. This spirit pervading society adds, 
in a degree quite incalculable, to the natural 
burden of poverty. What is physically not light 
to bear becomes in addition intolerable to the 
spirit of man, and adds a transcendental weight 
of misery to the soul. 

Many good people will say, Was there ever a 
land of so much benevolence as Eogland for the 
sick in hospitals, for the poor in relief organisa- 
tion, and for the “labouring poor” in the 
condescension of great folk, which is a sort of 
wealthy patting on the back of the artisan? 
Added to this Liberals in and out of Parliament 
have legalised insubordination by trade-unions, 
and have coquetted with manhood suffrage, till, 
like Frankenstein, they are afraid of the monster 
they have conjured up. The patting and cosseting 
is really a most insulting development of the 
contempt or morbid pity felt at heart by the 
rich for the lower order. It may not be conscious 
in many, but it is none the less a fact on that 
account. The motives of contempt, pity, and 
fear are all of them at once discreditable and 
likely to lead todanger. They are the symptoms 
in the body politic of unmistakable disease. 

In the last paragraph I have used advisedly 
the phrase, “labouring poor,” because Burke 
has some sensible remarks cn that phrase in his 
“ Letters on a Regicide Peace.” He calls it “a 
puling jargon,” and, so it is; and he adds, “ it 
is not as innocent as it is foolish,” The phrase, 
it appears, had only just come into vogue in 
Burke’s day, and he is indignant that the term 
poor should be applied to any man who is strong 
and lives by his labour. 

He pointed out that labour is man’s “ common 
doom,” and that if it be a curse it comes from 
the Father of Blessings, and has many allevia- 
tions. He might have added that not to labour 
is a far greater curse. He goes on, “I do not call 
a healthy young man, cheerful in his mind, and 
vigorous in his arms,—I cannot call such a man 
eat’ cannot pity my kind as a kind merely 

they are men. This affected pity only 
tends to dissatisfy them with their condition, 
&o.” Perhaps when Burke says this somebody 
may be content to listen to it, who would incline 
to sneer it down if emanating from the mouth 





of a contemporary. Old authorities have at 


least this advantage, that they may sometimes 
stop the mouth of living flippancy. 

The casual poor ought certainly to be better 
provided for than they are. One thing ought to 
be altered at once,—this very winter, if possible. 
It is a social scandal that the casual poor should 
have to apply through the police for a night's 
shelter. It is the inhumanising of inhumanity. 
Its existence to prove that contempt for 
poverty which I have said above dominates the 
minds of the well-to-do classes throughout 
England. 

lt places the poor in a quite false relation to 
the police force. It must react unfavourably 
on the spirit of the constabulary as a body, 
whose function it is to repress disorder and 
crime, and to protect (not insult) the poorest 
man, just as fully and as respectfully as the 
-richest in the land. This cannot be if you turn 
them into doorkeepers to the workhouse. 

The poor are naturally prone to regard the 
police with an evil eye, even when strictly 
limited to their own province and special 
duties ; but if you let them dabble in the dis- 
tribution of charity you will render them justly 
odious to the honest poor, you will largely 
increase the feeling of natural antagonism, and, 
above all, you insult honest people, for you 
brand poverty overtly as criminal when you 
send a poor man or woman for relief to a police- 
station, where the drunkard, pickpocket, thief, 
and burglar should alone be seen. 

I do hope that this scandal may be put down 

. Itcertainly betrays to the world, by 
an outward and hatefully visible sign and act, 
the debaged spirit in which Englishmen on an 
average regard poverty. Dupaty says, “ Les 
panuvres, selon les gens riches, sont partout une 
espace mitoyenne entre eux et les animaux, et ils 
leur paraissent bien prés de ces derniers.”’ 

This ought to cease in a country where dogs 
and cats and horses have a special society to 
tthem. That nobody has yet raised an 
outery shows how correct Dupaty was. 

C. A. Warp. 








THE NEW COVERED CARRIAGE-WAY AT 
KING’S-CROSS STATION. 


Tue Great Northern Railway Company have 
just erected a light and handsome new iron 
covered carriage-way in front of their station at 
King’s-cross, in order to afford additional pro- 
tection to passengers arriving at and leaving 
the station. The carriage-way extends across 
the entire width of the station-frontage, which 
somewhat relieves its heavy and monotonous 
character. The carriage- way, which extends 
about 40 ft. southwards of the station, rests 
on the south side on twelve iron columns 
with capitals, above which are again fluted 
columns and trusses, brackets and lattice-work 
springing from that part of the columns imme- 
diately above the capitals, a projecting cornice 
running along the entire length of the stractare. 
The columns are all surmounted by ornamental 
finials, these being double at the east and west 
angles respectively. The cornice is surmounted 
by a light iron cresting. The carriage-way is 
covered in by a roof of wood and glass, sup- 
ported by light iron ribs, rods, and girders, 
springing respectively from the station wall, 
and the iron colamas already named in front 
of the carriage-way. The whole is painted in 
pale blue and French white. The extreme 
height of the carriage-way is 30 ft. The floor 
under the carriage-way is being laid with 
diagonal wood pavement. Messrs. Kirk & Randa! | 
are the contractors, the structure having been 
designed by Mr. Johnson, the company’s engi- 
neer. It has cost about 3,000l. 

It is stated that the unsightly angular piece 
of land in front of the station, extending to 
Euston-road, is about to be laid out as a garden, 
it being considered unsafe to erect any heavy 
buildings upon it, in consequence of the Metro- 
politan Railway passing immediately under. 
Otherwise, it is said that the station would 
long ago have been extended to the Euston-road 


boundary. 








The Forth Bridge.—The exact figures for 
the amounts of the contracts for the Forth 


the general structural work, 870,000/.; and 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Co. (Limited), Sheffield, 
for the steel chains, which will weigh 10,000 
tons, 210,000. The bridge will thus cost up- 





wards of a million sterling. 
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FLOATING SHEERS FOR LOWERING CONCRETE BLOCKS. 








MESSRS POWIS & CO.’S SHEERS FOR 
LOWERING CONCRETE BLOCKS. KENNINGTON ROAD. 


In the construction of the new deep-water| Tur erection of a large block of industrial 
quay at Queenstown, as recently mentioned, dwellings has just been commenced in Ken- 
about 140 concrete blocks will be used, each | nington-road. The site is at the junction of 
20 ft. in depth and 8 ft. in thickness, and Kennington-road and Lambeth-road, and con- 
12 ft. frontage, weighing close on 120 tons | sists of the ground upon which, for many years 
each, and as these blocks are made at a wharf past has stood Surrey Lodge, a well-known old 
a considerable distance from the proposed quay, | Surrey mansion. After the family to whom it 
it was necessary for the contractor to have float- | formerly belonged left it, it came into the pos- 
ing sheers to carry out the work. The block! session of the magistrates for the county of 
was lifted at the wharf and suspended about Surrey, and was for several years occupied by 
midway in the water, then floated to its position | them as public offices. But for some time past 
and lowered. We said that the floating-sheers, | it has been unoccupied, and was recently pub- 
with the machinery for lifting, were designed | licly offered for sale. It has now come into the 
and constructed by Charles Powis & Co., of possession of the “South London _ Dwellings 
Millwall Pier, London, and we now give a view of Company,” who have purchased the property 
them as seen at work. We may repeat,fromthe |} from the Surrey county authorities, with the 
description already published (p. 1113, ante) that intention of erecting dwellings for the working 
the hull is 90 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, 9 ft. 10 in. deep | classes on the site. The old mansion has already 
fore, and 13 ft. 10 in. aft. The sheer-legs are | been cleared away, and the excavations for the 
fixed at the fore.end, together with powerful | foundations of the new buildings are now in 
pulley-blocks and chains for raising and lower- | progress. 
ing. At the after-end of the hull are con-| The buildings will have a frontage to Ken- 
structed six water-tanks, capable of holding! nington-road of 130 ft. in length, and to Lam. 
150 tons of water, to act as a counter-balance | beth-road of 150 ft. They will be Gothic in 
to the block. To these tanks a centrifugal | character, and built of red brick. In addition 
pump is connected, so that they can be filled|to the ground-floor portion of the structure, 


NEW INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS IN 


when raising the block, and emptied when lower. 
ing it, and by this means the hull can, at all 
tumes, be kept on an even keel. 








The Annual Dinner, Builders’ Benevo- 
lent Institution —The thirty-second anni- 
versary dinner in aid of the funds of this 
excellent Institution will take place at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, on Thurs- 
day, November 6th. Mr. F. J. Dove, the presi- 
dent, will be in the chair, and will, we have no 
doubt, be ably supported in his efforts on behalf 
of the Institution, and not only on that occasion, 
but throughout his year of office. 


| which is to consist of shops, there will be four 
| floors containing tenemente. The buildings 
| will be carried to a depth of 30 ft. from the 

Kennington-road and Lambeth-road frontages 
respectively, one half of the tenements fronting 
the two roads, and the other half facing the 
_open area within the ground purchased, from 
which they will all be reached by a Gothic gate- 
|way in Kennington-road, uniform with the 
| architectural character of the shops. Imme. 
| diately above the shops the two elevations will 
| have a broad band of red glazed tiles, carried 

across both frontages. The first-floor will con- 
_tain a range of twelve windows in the Ken- 
| Dington-road frontage, and a range of fourteen 





| similar windows in the Lambeth-road frontage. 


The windows of the upper floors will be segment- 
headed, and between the windows of each floor 
there will be ornamental brickwork. The main 
body of the building will be 60 ft. in height, 
whilst at the north boundary of the Kennington- 
road frontage, at the junction with Kennington- 
road and Lambeth-road, and at the west boundary 
in Lambeth - road, there will be octagonal 
towers, rising to a height of 93 ft. The central 
portion of the Kennington-road elevation, and 
also the Lambeth-road frontage, will terminate 
by a step gable, between 75 ft. and 80 ft. in 
height. There will be six shops on the ground- 
floor of the Kennington - road frontage, and 
twelve shops in the Lambeth-road frontage, 
with a coffee-tavern at the corner of the two 
roads. There will be about 200 tenements on 
the ‘several floors, containing two, three, and 
four apartments each. The building will have 
an open flat roof, and at the top there will be a 
laundry with drying-rooms. 

Amongst a portion of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, some dissatisfaction has been 
expressed at such a block of buildings being 
erected there, on the alleged ground that they 
will injure property in the locality. The county 
authorities are said to have refused an offer 
(amounting to nearly what they have received 
for the property) for the purpose of converting 
the mansion and grounds into a charitable 
institution. 

The architect of the buildings is Mr. E. 
Hoole, of Russell.square, and the contractor 1s 
Mr. W. Smith, of the Eldon Works, Harleyford- 
road. Mr. Willoughby is the clerk of the 
works. 








in Britain.—The Rev. 
B. Edwards says,—“ There is one at Newland, 
Gloucestershire, which measures 47 ft. 6 in. in 
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girth. I believe this to be the largest, and am 


anxious to know if it is.” 
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RETIREMENT OF MR. E. H. WOOLRYCH. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Woolrych, for man 
years a metrvpolitan police magistrate, whi 
took place on Wednesday, the 8th inst., at the 
Westminster police-court, is worthy of notice in 
these pages, on account of the attention he 
devoted to the elucidation and administration 
of the Metropolitan Local Management and 
Metropolitan Building Act. Mr. Woolrych, 
who was appointed a police magistrate in 1861, 


THE BUILDER. 


ratas well below the bottom of the old borehole, which is 

629 ft. from the surface, the Water Committee decided to 

806 ft. and 1,000 ft., one of the “ im- 
i ean alien tei tiadon: taatios Platt’s 
of Bue I cae, 128. On December 

Messrs. Mather & 

from the 

for 

the 

than the 


and the Building Act of 1855, a second edition | proposed by the The yield of the new well was 
of which has been lately published, and we | Only one-fourth the quantity which the pumps were designed 
understand that he proposes to issue, in & Com- | the yield of the old well was at once y diminished. 


plete form, illustrated with notes, the whole of 
the Acts relating to the municipal government 
of the metropolis. 

Mr. Woolrych will be remembered by all who 
had to practise before him, as a painstaking 
and accurate lawyer, and an impartial judge. 








THE NEW CONNECTING ROOF 
AT THE CITY MEAT AND POULTRY 
MARKETS, 
Tue new roof at the Central Meat and Poultry 
markets which has for some time been in pro- 
gress for the purpose of protecting those attend- 


ing the markets from inclement weather, when | sewage, 


passing from one market to the other, is now 
almost completed. The central portion of the 
roof is uniform in width and height with that 
over the Central Avenue of the Meat Market, 
connecting that market westward with the 
Poultry Market. It contains arched ribs uniform 
with those in the Central Avenue, the sides 
being similarly enclosed with glass, and the 
arched portion covered in with slates, and sur- 
mounted on each side by four ornamental venti- 
lators. The roadway between the two markets 
on each side of the new roof just described, has 
also been covered in to the width of 20 ft., the 
extreme width of the entire covered way being 
about 60 ft. The two last-named portions are 
carried up to the cornice of the east and west 
walls of the two markets, the north and south 
sides respectively being enclosed by ornamental 
panelling and lattice work, and covered in by 
lantern lights in six bays, filled in with opaque 
lass. 

, Mr. Horace Jones, the City architect, de- 
signed the roof, the contractors being Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen. The cost is upwards of 
2,0001. 








LIVERPOOL WATER SUPPLY. 
FAILURE OF THE BOOTLE BORE - HOLE. 


Arta recent meeting of the Water Committee 
of the Liverpool Town Council, the Water Engi- 
neer, Mr. G. F. Deacon, submitted the following 
report on the boring experiments at Bootle :— 


On the 4th edhe on" 1877, Messrs, Mather & Platt, of 
Manchester, en into a contract with the Corporation 
to og hg _ on “ site of the existing we ges tir Bootle 
1,000 ft. deep, and to supply engi and p umps 
within the bore, 4% ft. from the , capable of 
drawing from it a daily supply of 1,423,000 gallons. By 
the use of their patent apparatus for separating the 
upper water from the lower the contractors promised 
that the yield of the old well should not be influenced b 
ae oe In his letter, dated March 2, 
877, to the chairman of the Water Committee, the engi- 
neer expressed his conviction that by pumping from 
the new well the B sn of the old well would be greatly 
diminished. He antici an proportion 
= mye The se having been ea so 
80 a . 
to Sdepth of 1,000 ft, Messts, Mather & Platt wrote 
on July 3°, 1878, that there were “ ly three 
ervi visions passed —Ist, at 268 ft. 
at 636 ft. from surface; 3rd, 
And the 1878, 
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For the week ending the 6th inst., when the 
ing was continuous, the yield of the new mt aye 
75, 508 fees bag 3 
5, ons a day, 
. As in all such 
slightly increased at 
28th inst. it had risen to 
ew of Sw old euucheatiendet off mips 
112,837 ons & us leaving a net of 289,431 
ons yore of the 1,428,900 gallons ee The 
[ecco analyst’s report upon the quality of the water 
is satisfactory, except as regards hardness and proportion 
of chlorine. The ness is 17°9, being much higher 
than the hardness of any other Liverpool public well 
when first used, The chiorine is 6:1 parts per 100,000, 
proportion in itself not objectionable, but 65 cent. 
greater then the quantity in the old well, The # nofien 
nitrogen as nitrates i 
this chlorine is derived from sea water 
, and it would therefore 


{ 


ootehsed without the cost, to say nothing of the ultimate 
risk attending the workiag of the new pumps, 

In the course of the disoussion which ensued, 

Mr. Deacon said that the cost of the experi- 
ment had been from 18,0001. to 20,0002, 

Mr. Garnett.—I suppose we may consider it 
now as a complete failure. If we have spent 
that sum on the experiment, it is nothing very 
ruinous, and we can only regret it has not been 
successful. 

Alderman Bennett said that as the new bore- 
hole was yielding more and more he thought 
it was very premature to come to the decision 
that it was a failure. Mr. Mather told him 
that some time must elapse before they could get 
at the quantity it would yield. 

The Chairman reminded Alderman Bennett 
that there was a watertight joint between the 
upper and lower waters, and that Mr. Mather 
had told them that the pumping from below 
would not affect the water above, but the extra 
quantity yielded by the new borehole was being 
taken from the old well. 

It was agreed that the water-engineer’s re- 
port should be printed and circalated among the 
members of the Council. 

The issue of the foregoing report has led to a 
great deal of additional correspondence between 
Mr. Deacon and Messrs. Mather & Platt, who 
complain that the bore-hole has not yet been 
fairly tested. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
SUB-CONTRACTORS, 

Messrs. Mark Patrick & Sons, builders, 
West minster-bridge-road, were sammoned befors 
Mr. Barstow, Clerkenwell, by George Brewis, 
carpenter, of Bayham-street, Camden-town, to 
show cause why they should not pay him a 





allow the w Phy be placed anywhere between | that h 
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heard his name called. When he 
elf and asked for his wages, he was informed 
penton yo eo, —— ee but that 
su ractor. Sua uently he 

to person, and received the sum of 7s., 
formed that was all that could be paid that week. 
at the defendants’ office for payment, 

he was employed by them, and that the sub- 
contractor we- unly their foretaan, and being refused, he 
placed the matter in the hands of the Amalgamated Society 
od Carpenters, of which he is @ member, and hence 

hese proceedings. 

Mr. —— contended that the defendants were liable, 
for when complainant went to the building in ques- 
tion he saw & painted board announcing the fact that they 
were the builders, and holding themselves out as liable 
for all consequences. The defendants’ foreman engaged 
him, and took his time, and it was a mere subterfage for 
them when the work was done to put forward a man of 
straw, and pretend that he was the person liable for the 
wages. If they were not liable, why did their servants 
take the workmen’s time, give them metal tickets, showing 
— _ engaged on the building, and measure up the 
we 

Mr. Ricketts handed to the magistrate the contract 
signed by Euston, in which he to do all the earpen- 
tering work at the bailding in question to their satisfac- 
tion, and at a specified price. In that contract he under- 
took to find men to do the work and pay them, all the 
defendants having to do was to find materials and money 
for bim as he got on with the work. He also prodaced 
receipts showing that the sub-contractor had received large 
sums of money the defendants. Mr. Ricketts added 
that the reason why the defendants’ foreman gave the 
sub-contractors’ men tickets was that he should know how 
many men were employed on the work, so that when the 
sub-contractor went to the master for what was known in 
the trade as a ‘‘draw,” he should not receive more money 
than was due to him for the work he and his assistants had 
done, It was a well-known rule in the building trade that 
the original contractors sublet their work, and many of 
the contractors now in existence had risen to their 
presen — from having successfully carried out their 
works engagements as sub-contractors. 

. Barstow remarked that from his experience in the 

in which he had sat, and from other 
, he knew that some contractors, even in a large way 
of business, did sub-let their contracts. There was nothing 
unreasonable in their so doing. In this case it was clearly 
proved to his satisfaction that the defendants had sub-let 
the carpentering work at the building in question, and had 

id the sub-contractor for the work he did as it proceeded. 

t was also clear to him that the complainant was not 


therclore 





Pe 


he defendants, but by the sub-contractor, and 


, Without any hesitation, should dismiss the 








UNDER THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
ACT. 
WHAT IS A PUBLIC BUILDING ? 


At the Worship-street Police-court, on the 
7th inst., before Mr. Bushby, a case was heard, 
“The District Surveyor for East Hackney 
(North) v. Willmott,” which involved the 
inquiry above. 

Tt was stated that the defendant had executed certain 
works in alterations and additions to Upton House, for its 
conversion to a truant school for the School Board for 
London, and the present summons was in respect of 

i ities under the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855, 


The District Surveyor contended that this was, under 
section 3, a public building at the date the works were 
executed, and either that the whole of the staircases and 
walls should be made to conform to the uirements of 
sections 22 and 30; or if section 9 shut out this contention, 
then that the principal staircase, which had been altered, 
should be in conformity with section 23 to the extent 
to which it had been altered. 

The Magistrate held that although in some senses this 
might be considered in its present use a public building, 

et it was built for and was occupied as a private dwelling- 
ouse up to the time of its being acquired by the Board. 
He considered that it still bore that character, and did not 
become by reason of the change of occupation a public 
building contemplated the Act. The Act seemed to 
him to mean by “‘ public building” a building erected de 


novo for a public se. 
Sammiots disused. Case granted. 


GREAT DISPARITY IN BUILDERS’ 
TENDERS. 
THE NEW VEGETABLE MARKET. 


Tue tenders for the New Vegetable Market, 
abont to be erected by the Corporation, as laid 
before the council last week, when the tender of 
Messrs. Mowlem & Co. was accepted, were 
strongly illustrative of the variations in the 
calculations of builders when tendering for one 
and the same undertaking. There were twenty- 
three tenders from builders, all of whom are 
well known as respectable firms in the metro- 
polis; and the successful competitors offered to 
do the work for 109,850. The highest tender 
sent in was 166,666/. From this sum the 
various tenders ranged down to 141,0001., 
132,0002., 122,000/., 116,000/., and 114,0001. It 
may be added, as showing the close resem- 
blance of the calculations of some of those who 
sent in tenders, that two of the tenders were 
within 201. of each other in amount, one being 
116,7871., and the other 116,7671., whilst another 
was 116,368. Amongst those who sent in 
tenders were Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Webster, 
Kirk & Parry, Holland & Hannen, Peto 
Brothers, and others. The tender of Messrs. 
Peto Brothers was the next lowest to that of 











Messrs. Mowlem & Co., being 114,4471. 
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NEW BYE-LAWS UNDER THE BUILDINGS 
‘ACT AMENDMENT ACT. 


Tue Bye-laws made by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works under the provisions of the 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment Act, 1878, section 16, have been 
confirmed by the Secretary of State. 

They have been greatly improved both in 
form and~ substance, especially by the last 
revision, and may be considered a satisfactory 
addition to the Building Regulations for the 
Metropolis. They must be looked upon as 
extending the provisions of the 1855 Act, the 
Act and Bye-Laws being read together. 








THE SUNDAY SOCIETY AND THE 
COMMON COUNCIL. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting, convened by the Sunday 
Society, was held on Wednesday, at the Guildhall Tavern, 
in connexion with the proposal now before the Common 
Council, to open the free library in the City on Sundays. 
The Rev. Canon Shuttleworth presided, and in ‘an open- 
ing address denied that there was any truth in the assump- 
tion that the City is depopulated on Sundays. As a 
canon of St. Paul’s he had some right to speak on 
this subject ; and though for years his feeling had been 

to the object of the Society, he had recently come 
to see that the advantage of contending effectually with the 
evilinfluences which unfortunately were at work on Sundays, 
and bringing religion into the homes of the poor, was to 
open museums and libraries on Sundays. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge, honorary secretary of the Sunday 
Society, in speaking of the recent conference at Manchester 
announced, amid cheers, that on Sunday next the Royal 
Institution, with its collection of the works of modern 
artists, will be open to the public, free. 

Dr. Lewin Hill, of the General Post office, proposed, 
and Mr, Jas. Thompson, of the Temple, seconded, a strong 
resolution in favour of the opening, which was carried. 








THE SCHOOL OF WOOD.CARVING. 


Sir,—It is a very frequent and, to the 
thoughtful, transparent device, when a position 
cannot be assailed by argument, to attribute 
‘* misleading” to your opponent. Your corre- 
spondent, “Anselmo,” has not assailed my 
leading position even with the shadow of an 
argument, viz., the position that no kind of fine 
art ever was developed by any other means 
than that of a demand, a very considerable 
demand, upon the part of the public for its 
exercise, and that no art ever was or ever will 
be revived but by precisely the self-same 
means. And for any set of men, however 
practical they may be reputed to be, to attempt 
to accomplish what they propose by any other 
plan, stamps them as ignorant of political 
economy and of the history of art. I will defy 
your correspondent to adduce any one single 
instance in the history of art of an art being 
either developed or revived by the means which 
his “eminently practical men” have instituted. 
There is even evidence that the instigators of 
the “school” had a lurking suspicion of its 
woodenheadedness by that final clause in the 
prospectus which provides for the purchase of 
its pupils’ works! Oh, shade of Adam Smith! 

Statesmen are nervously timid, they tell you, 
of rendering State aid to art, and yet we have 
a colossal Art Department, unconstitutionally 
subsidised, according to their own showing, by 
the State, and now a departmental workshop 
forthe production and purchase of wood-carving ! 
All this savours of Continental procedure and 
centralised government. It is remarkable, very 
remarkable ; for one head of the Janus informs 
us that France is jealous of the superiority of 
our Art Department and means to imitate us ; 
whilst the other head as emphatically informs 
us that, unless we imitate the technical insti- 
tutions of France, and invite French artists 
over, the case of the English artisan is 
hopeless ! 

The cause of the decline of wood-carving is 
that of the decline of every art; it declines 
when its exercise is no longer required. Wood- 
carving is no longer required in ecclesiastical 
and civil decoration as it was of old time; it is 
no longer required upon frames, glass frames, 
and furniture as it used to be. Only let our 
wealthy people again require wood-carving, as 
they did of old, and the art will revive without 
any such institution as that of the School of 
Wood-carving. The school which is above all 
others needed in respect to art is a school of 
common sense for the public and our would-be 
art-instructors. 

But could you even give your public common 
sense and an immaculate taste, the question of 
cheapness would still touchingly appeal to the 
pocket. The beauty of the best wood-carving 
does not inhere in the wood, but the art with 
which the wood is for the nonce endowed; as 





much art, if not as much skill, can be exhibited 
in composition ; in respect to the figure, more; for 
wood is a thankless and intractable material in 
the rendering of “‘flesh.”” The best figures ever 
carved in wood are a long way, a very long way, 
behind the art of the best figures in ivory, 
marble, or bronze. In the fitness of things it 
would seem, curiously enough, that art in timber 
is destined to render, best, foliage and fruit. 
For the figure its limits are very little beyond 
the art of “ figure-heads.” And should the 
public really require this kind of thing in wood 
to any greater extent than at present, there is 
plenty of art talent afloat in the country to 
supply it without having recourse to such an 
institution as that of the School of Wood- 
carving. 

It is one who, as you may probably know, 


‘| sir, is thoroughly and practically acquainted 


with wood-carving, who, in' conclusion, in- 
quires,—to whom the imputation of misleading 
properly belongs, to the supporters of the School 
of Wood-carving, or to your humble servant ? 
METER. 








THE APPLICANTS FOR SURVEYOKSHIPS. 


Tue following may be of some interest to your 
readers as showing, in reply to an advertisement 
for a surveyor for South Stockton, what sort of 
applicants replied thereto :— 

9 architects, 18 surveyors, 6 assistant surveyors, 8 civil 
engineers, 1 mechanical engineer, 1 colliery surveyor, 
2 farmers, 1 retired from Civil Service, 1 in the Civil Ser- 
vice, 1 member of Ratepayers’ Association, 1 railway 
manager, 3 joiners, 1 contractor, 7 builders, 1 draughtsman, 
1 manager of lead mine, 1 foreman of works, 1 sergeant, 
6 inspectors of nuisances, 4 nothing in particular, 1 foreman 
in a timber yard (!) and one of the selected candidates. 

The above is an accurate description: com- 
ment is needless. ¥. 








MERCERS’ COMPANY’S NEW BUILDIN GS, 
POULTRY. 


S1z,—In your admirable notice of the buildings in the 
Poultry and Ironmonger-lane for the above Company, you 
state :—‘‘ The entrance to the Mercers’ Chapel will be a 
prominent feature, the walls of the vestibule of which are 
faced with carved arches in Dumfries stone.” 

This work was specified by the architect to be performed 
in Red Corsehill stone, and this has been done, the stone 
being supplied by myself, as previously agreed. Dumiries 
is a much coarser-grained stone than the Corsebill. 

Samvugy. TRICKErT. 








VARIORUM. 


Tue Plan Lisible, or Guide-Répertoire de 
Paris, is a well-executed map of Paris, with 
an index to all the streets and localities 
of the French capital, comprising the whole 
of the city within the enceinte. The map, 
as is usual, is divided into squares for easy 
orientation, is excellently printed on linen, and 
is neatly folded between stout boards, of a sive 
that will admit of the little book being readily 
slipped into the breast-pocket. Those who wish 
for a reliable guide to spelling correctly the 
names of places in Paris (an acquisition not 
generally possessed) will do well to consult the 
index, which likewise supplies directions as to 
where to find a given spot on the map. The 
professional man and the man of business, the 
tourist or he whom chance may strand on the 
banks of the Seine, will find this little Guide 
an indispensable companion.—‘ A Guide to 
Modelling in Clay and Wax; or, Scu!ptural Art 
Made Easy for Beginners,” by Morton Edwards, 
a little book just now published by Lechertier, 
Barbe, & Co., is exactly what it professes to be. 
Mr. Edwards is a practising sculptor, and knows 
exactly the sort of information which beginners, 
unable to obtain personal advice, absolutely 
need. A more delightful occupation and accom- 
plishment than modelling cannot be conceived, 
and this brochure sent down to a country-house 
should have the effect of setting some of the 
young people to work with pleasure and advan- 
tage.——The same publishers (Lechertier & Co.) 
have issued a book called “ Painted Tapestry 
and its Application to Interior Decoration,” by 
Julien Godon. It includes a very interesting 
historical account of tapestry and practical 
lessons in the, so-called, tapestry painting with 
liquid colour. It is well translated by Mr. 
B. Bucknall, architect, and should lead to the 
use of such hangings in England. The title is 
a misnomer, and likely to induce prejudice 
against the work. The cheap imitation of 
tapestry by means of colour is open to valid 
objection. But to the use of painted canvas, 
pretending to be nothing but what it is, there 





can be no possible objection; in it i 
mode of decoration which in some _ =e 
very conveniently and usefully appli 
publication before us gives a fon pate. 
formation as to the mode of proceedin a 
those who may feel inclined to work * sy 
Proper colours have been prepared, and can ‘ 
which fulfils all the required conditions can an 
be had.—Mr. William Tirebuck has in tn 
press, for immediate publication, a pamphlet 
on the works of William Daniels, a remarkable 
Liverpool artist of the Rembrandt order who 
has five portraits in South Kensington, Amon 
his most important works are three represents 
tions of Shylock ; a portrait of Charles Kean ag 
Hamlet; and Sir Giles Overreach, Macbeth 
Falstaff, Bardolph, and the Prisoner of Chillon,’ 








HMiscellanen. 


Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, — 
At the second annual joint conversazione of 
the Manchester Mechanics’ Iustitution Science 
Classes and the Science Association the chair 
was taken by Mr. E. T. Bellhouse, one of the 
vice-presidents, who said the real strength: of 
the institution consisted in its strong Position 
as an efficient educational association,—its day 
schools, evening classes, examinations, its system 
of competition for prizes, its co-operation with 
the Government Science and Art Department 
and the Society of Arts, its library of 14,000 
volumes, reading and news rooms, affording 
opportunities and incentives to advancement in 
knowledge and training. He found that from 
September, 1878, to September, 1879, under 
twelve heads in the science department there 
had been 593 pupils, the largest number being 
185 in the architectural and mechanical drawing 
and practical geometry classes. In the art 
department there had been 100 pupils, and the 
total attendance for the year had been 693. 
New classes for the teaching of organic che- 
mistry and metallurgy are being formed, and 
these would make the syllabus of the institution 
complete as regarded the scope of the Whitworth 
scholarships. The library had recently been 
enriched by the presentation of 534 volumes 
from the library of the late Sir William Fair- 
bairn, which had been presented by his son, 
Sir Thomas Fairbairn. Professor Unwin, of 
Cooper’s-hill College, near Windsor, had given 
the institution 201. worth of models, made by 
Williamson, of Kendal, illustrative of machine 
details, and additions to their teaching appli- 
ances had been received from other gentlemen. 
Mr. Bellhouse suggested that arrangements 
should be made for the science students to visit 
various engineering and other works in the city. 


Depreciation inthe Value of some Land. 
At the sale of the Hippenscombe Estate of 
830 acres at Hungerford on Wednesday last 
week, Mr. Edwin Smith, the auctioneer, an- 
nounced that this estate was purchased by auc- 
tion by the late Mr. Wheble in 1834 for 13,0001, 
the tithe being then about 501. a year. It was 
let on lease at 5501. till 1876, when the rent was 
reduced to 2501. When questioned concerning 
the present tithe the auctioneer was obliged to 
acknowledge that since the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 1836, when the tithe was commuted at 
1301., with the present high averages the tithe 
had increased to 1501., the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners paying 101. towards the land-tar, 
which was 501. Upon that statement there was 
raised a cry of “shame.” The property was 
ultimately sold to Mr. Bates, M.P., for 6,700I., 
about one-half of the original price. We hear 
that several other properties of about 1,200 acres 
are likely to be brought into the market, a8 20 
tenants can be found.—Metropolitan. 

Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, Swansea. 
In connexion with the Church Congress held . 
Swansea last week, there was an exhibition : 
“ecclesiastical art” in the Agricultural Hall, 
St. Helen’s-road. The entrance-hall was hung 
with copies of notable church brasses and — 
minated texts. To the right was the — o 
Messrs. Cox & Son, who made a good disp ad 
There was a good show of gold, silver, = 
jewelled ecclesiastical work sent by ei 
Thomason & Co., art metal workers, anda qu : 
tity of plate by Messrs. Keith & Co. | —— 
the items of interest in the loan collection “er 
some monumental brass rubbings, lent by feat 
Henry E. Franks, and a carved ivory diptyehs~ 

: : Saviour,—Nurem 
passages in the life of our Watkin 
berg, thirteenth century, lent by Sir 
Williams Wynp. 
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Paris Notes in “The Parisian.” — One 
of the largest of the dry goods stores of Paris 
was visited last Monday by 64,921 persons, and 
the money taken amounted to 1,135,372f. 80c. 
There were sold 400,000f. worth of silk, 7,000f. 
warth of umbrellas, 35,000f. worth of artificial 
fowers, and 25,000f. worth of fichus. The 
ladies were making their provisions for the 
winter season.——Nearly 100 designs for the 
statue of the Republic that is to adorn the 
Place du Chateau d’Eau have been sent in to the 
fcole des Beaux-Arts. This exhibition was 
opened to the public on October 10. Through- 
out the winter and spring we shall have a suc- 
cession of similar “concours” for sculpture and 
painting ordered by the Ville de Paris. The 
question of an exhibition of specimens of all 
the Gaulish coins in existence is under con- 
sideration at the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion——The Figaro is establishing telephonic 
communication with all the theatres in Paris, so 
that you can call in at the Figaro’s Salle des 
Dépéches and engage your seats at the Odéon, 
for instance, without wasting two hours in cross- 
ing the water, and perhaps finding that there 
are no seats after all. During the subscrip- 
tion to the new Crédit Foncier Loan, the Rue 
Neuve des Capucines has presented a curious 
aspect. From six o’clock the previous evenirg 
groups began to form round the door, and when 
the bureaux opened at ten o’clock there were 
thousands of people massed on the side-walk. 
The subscribers were mostly poor people, who 
took good care of their purses, for there were 
in the crowd plenty who were willing to subscribe 
with other people’s money. 


The Liverpool Engineering Society.— 
The eighty-third meeting of this society was 
held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, on 
the 8th inst., Mr. M. E. Yeatman, M.A., president, 
in the chair. A paper on “Cast-Iron for Engi- 
neering Parposes’? was read by Mr. John J. 
Brodie, C.E. In a brief introductory historical 
sketch, reference was made to Smeaton, Savory, 
Newcomen, Murdoch, and others, who were 
among the first to make use of cast-iron for 
bridges, machinery, &c. ; but it was shown that 
until the time of the valuable experiments of 
Messrs. Fairbairn and Hodgkinson, in 1827 to 
1829, comparatively little progress was made 
in the application of iron castings for large 
structures. Those experiments, together with 
the subsequent experiments of Mr. Hodgkinson, 
made in 1849, at the request of the Royal Com. 
mission on Railway Structures, were shown to 
have been the starting-point for the extensive 
application of the material for columns, short- 
span girders, &c., now in such general use. 

Manchester Architectural Association. 
The third annual conversazione of this Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday evening in the 
Memorial Hall, Albert-square, and was attended 
by a large number of the members and their 
friends, Great efforts had been made by the 
committee in the arrangément of the objects 
exhibited. Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co. 
contributed silver, brass, and plated goods for 
ecclesiastical use, and similar articles were lent 
by Messrs. Cox & Sons, Londun, and Messrs. 
Freeman & Collizr, Manchester. The new 
Doulton ware was exhibited by the makers, 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth, and it 
attracted much attention. Cartoons for stained- 
se windows by Moore, of London, and 
— Barraud, & Westlake; sketches of old 

ildings by Langham, of Manchester; and 
seenealvar drawiags by Selim Rothwell and 
corge Nattrass were also contributed. In the 
_ of the evening Mr. James Murgatroyd, 

A egg of the Society, delivered a short 
pe Tess, in which he referred to the work the so- 
‘ety was doing in the interests of architecture. 
mn aesow Institute of Fine Arts.—The 
pee of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts 
ms : their annual meeting in the Accountants’ 
ret that city on the 10th inst., when Mr. 

> he tewart occupied the chair. It appeared 

m the council’s report that the Institute had 

and thee porated under “ The Companies Act,” 
11681 3 the capital stock had increased to 
bs = . 8d. The chairman, in moving the 
rs ‘a ete the report, mentioned that the pre- 
spite fs a had been highly successful, in 
r ep @ depression of trade. He also stated 
the I a buildings in course of erection for 
pom: itute at Windsor-place would be more 
Gallerie lous in every way than the Corporation 

b 8. The Marquis of Bute had consented 

come president, in room of Sir Daniel 

ee, P.R.S.A., who had retired. 
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Obituary.—Mr. Augustus Frederick Livesay, 
an architect who practised in Portsmouth, has 
just died at his residence, near Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, of apoplexy, in his 72nd year. He was 
the son of Mr. John Livesay, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Drawing at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Portsmouth, and he was articled to Mr. 
James Adams, architect, who had himself been 
a pupil of Sir John Soane. He was in good 
repute as an estimating surveyor, and, we 
understand, prepared the estimates for the new 
fortifications, barracks, and other extensive 
Government buildings in the South-Western Dis- 
trict and the Channel Islands. Mr. Livesay 
also did much work for Ventnor. He projected 
the railway from Ryde, and about thirty years 
ago established, as a private speculation, gas- 
works and waterworks for supplying the town. 
Mr. Livesay was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1866. 


The Building Trade. — Mr. J. H. Colls 
writes :—By reference to those journals of last 
week which have to do with the building trade 
it will be found that between thirty and forty 
contracts were let, amounting to a total of 
about one million of money; and, as these were 
all within a radius of a few miles from London, 
it would appear that in this particular depart- 
ment there is likely to be a fair amount of work 
during the winter season, especially when it is 
remembered that it is becoming more and more 
the custom to arrange for the best work pri- 
vately with the builder, so that the amount of 
those works does not get published in the trade 
journals. Perhaps, as the state of trade is now 
the most constant topic of conversation, the 
above facts may be worth publishing. 


Broomfield, Kent.—The parish church of 
Broomfield, Kent, is about to undergo a thorough 
restoration. The works to the nave and tower, 
which comprise a new vestry and heating vault, 
new entrance-porch, new roof and parapet to 
tower, oak seating and new flooring throughout, 
and general repairs, will be carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. M. Hills, archi- 
tect, and at the sole expense of Mrs. P. Wykeham 
Martin, of Leeds Castle, widow of the late Mr. 
P. Wykeham Martin, late M.P. for Rochester, 
whose remains are deposited in the family vault 
in this church. The chancel restoration con- 
sisting of new roof, floor seating, &c., will be 
carried out under the directions of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and at the expense of that body; 
the total cost of the works are estimated at 
1,400. Mr. J. G. Naylar, of Rochester, is the 
contractor. 


Nelson’s Pillar, Dublin.— Mr. Joseph 
Maguire, architect, writes to the Freeman’s 
Journal as follows :—“ Seeing the great improve- 
ments that our esteemed member, Sir A. Guin- 
ness, is at present carrying out at St. Stephen’s- 
green, might one suggest the idea of having 
removed to the centre of that site that fine pile 
of building, Nelson’s Pillar, Sackville-street ? 
I believe that not only would the altered site be 
appreciated by our fellow-citizens, but it would 
open up 4 Street that might well be termed the 
Broadway of Dublin, and also give a clear line 
of street from Capel-street to the Northern 
Terminus, Amiens-street. As a proof of the 
feasibility of carrying out euch a work I refer 
to the military tower at the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, and which formerly stood at 
Barrack, now Victoria Bridge.” 


Effect of Bad Trade on Rateable Value. 
At the meeting of the Prestwich Union Board 
of Guardians on the 9th inst., the clerk stated 
that the rateable value of the Union during this 
year had increased to the extent of 15,000/., 
against an increase of from 25,0001. to 30,000/. 
for some years previously. In two of the town- 
ships in the Union the new railway and work- 
house extensions had helped to maintain the 
value of the Union, and in Failsworth only had 
there been a decrease in rateable value, con- 
sequent upon the stoppage of several large 
works there. 

Light.—At the School of Art, Hastings (pre- 
sented by Mr. Brassey to the town, and of which 
we gave a view some!‘time ago), owing to the 





some of the rooms, especially the Picture 
Gallery. To remedy this, Mr. Brassey ordered 
a number of Chappuis’ reflectors, and they have 
been fitted up under instructions of the architect, 
Mr. H. Vernon, with, as we understand, excellent 





effect. 


proximity of the Cliff the light was defective in 


TENDERS 


For the Metropolitan Vegetable Market, for the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, Mr, Horace Jones, 
architect :— 








Martin & Wells...... wenvssediectves £166,666 0 0 
i tale: Ss TRILL, « cccecseescesbonctcécees 141,941 0 0 
(WW MNINIE i. c.s. sassanincaveascscSllbe 135,000 0 0 
IIIS cite swasasdcdnesccssccncncieses 132,011 0 O 
Braid & Co 131,975 0 0 
Nightingale 123,971 0 0 
Chappell ......... 126,460 0 0 
R. & E. Smith 126,000 0 0 
Conder’........ 125,675 0 0 
Rider & Son 125,986 0 0 
Vernon & Co.... 123,900 0 0 
Kirk & Perry 123,°00 0 0 
RNG codscsdiccsicocctcecedseecs 122,873 0 0 
BUNT Malle. ccccececcccces: cacscccss, Rae GF Le 
Holland & Hannen ............... 119,889 0 0 
ESTE Robes 119,767 0 0 
Green & Burleigh...............0 116,787 0 0 
UR ncictdicecs apbsevsccececcceces 116,368 0 0 
Kirk & Randall... . 114,746 0 0 
Peto Bros. ......... . 14,467 0 0 
Po | ee 169,859 0 0 





For the machinery for the baths and .washhouses, 





Rotherhithe :— 
WOOO vie docesccases wooo £4,809 0 0! 
Middleton & Co. . 4,693 0 0 
Strode & Co. ...... 4,100 0 0 
Clements & Co........ wee 3,960 0 0 
BPG, BBs VIGOP cccccccccssssccscosse 8,929 9 6 
Rosser & Russell .................0000 3,630 0 0 
Woolner, Smith, & Co... 3,659 0 0 
ID ccc dstccdssteresWesciiicticctdees 3,375 0 0 
Oliver & Co. ccvcccccssissescvecesccoese 3,305 0 0 
SIME DIOR. cccccsesiceesse siiiewaecads 3,290 0 0 
FS. & BP. May sescesssssscrsves 00 
Hayward Tyler & Co..... 0 0 
R, i. Williams & Son 0 0! 








For the erection of villa residence, with coachhouse and 
stable, Norbury, for Mr. £. Fletcher. Mr, Jobn Farrer, 
architect, Quantities by the architect :— 


House. Stable, &c. 
BragZ..cccccccsecseeee debteck Pi ye a rere — 
IE iinscccccsoctaccscser enue 9,905 D0 ©  cccccccee 415 
Ennor, Julian, & Co.... 2,950 0 DO  aseereee 350 
Bowyer & Sons ......+0 BOE. 0... cccsudevs 389 
CORGER ccccccceesccocccceees 2,879 © 0  cecccceee 344 
TRGGGIN . ceddacacdveccecensens 2,363 6 4  rccccsoee §30 
TRTONIOD cacdesccacsicsesene 2,743 0 0 ..ccccoce 364 
SABIE ccckessccictacscee 2,782 0. seccceces 353 





For works, Great Winchester-street and Austin Friars, 
for Col. J. 8. Clitherow. Mr. W. Moseley, architect :— 





Williams ........ . £341 0 0 
CS « 207 4 0 
Holmes & Son < 206 °@-0 
THOMPSON sessseseerersrerrseetsereeseesoes 210 8 0 





For works, Old Kent-road. Mr, J. L, Stewart, archi- 


tect :— 7 
THOMPSON .....sseseeeeeererecereeesceerees £417 15 0 





For works at Lynton-road Chapel, Bermondsey. Mr. J. 


Lawrance, architect :— 
MINT Lcaccasctotndectiucnttocsdiones £545 10 0 
WHINR Sida ca cscctictsidicingecicibidsdeos 637 0 0 
CampKin.....ccsocssssceescessssersaneenens 518 0 0 
BRGUEP ceoccccccscocesescooseecsssreccssescces 477 0 0 
Ce csscsesscavncedustgniasncsesaneesenes 396 0 0 
» Appleby ...ccccccssccrrrerreerscsereeeeaeees 395 0 0 
THOMPSON wessoreeeeesceeersserenecesrenees 363 0 0 





For extension of Convalescent Home at Norbiton, for 
the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, Messrs. H. 


Snell & Sons, architects :— 
ome ain: ‘ Plan No. Plan No. 2. 


-_ 





] iy 
Wall Bros £2,200 0 O ...£1,703 0 0 
Morris 2,176 10 O .., 1,653 10 0 
Oldridge 00... 1,596 0 0 
Bamford 5 00... 1,555 0 0 
Mudie..... 0 O .... 1,473 0 0 
Gibson wae 00... 1,560 0 0 
Williams & Son ... 1,963 0 0 ... 1,530 0 O 
Crockett..........c+00 1,888 0 0... 1,478 0 0 





For alterations at the Queen’s Head and Artichoke, 
Albany-street, Regent’s Park, for Mr. G. A. Russell. Mr. 
James Robert Furniss, architect :— 






SOI cicccnthdeascnasiskas sa cc chequlates £1,550 0 0 
Grimwood & SOnS........:seeeeereeeee 1,493 0 0 
Hedgley .........see-csseseseresssrsreosees 1,495 0 0 
Temple & Forster.. 1,304 0 0 
Gould & Brand .. 1,375 0 @ 
WHER ase csaccess 1,297 0 0 
BMC cererrrescccccnsccsercecscesessorose 1,270 0 0 





For alterations to the Old Oak Tavern, Mansfield-road, 
Kentish-town, for Mr, W. Turner. Mr. James Robert 
Furniss, architect :-— 


Benstead & Son.sscccossssssnseereeeees £2,450 0 0 
nan. 2 2,447 0 O 
Anley ..... denadbeades deeb versehesapeses 2,426 0 0 
sebicocetccocdnseegseccegenocshoeces 2,389 Ms 2 

i A & SONS.......ccsceccccecses 2,333 
lila Ra 11999 0 0 





For the erection of a detached residence on the Whitgift 
Estate, Addiscombe, Croydon, for Dr. Smith. Mr. D, R. 





Dale, architect :— 
eaudaseasecesee poctissiin eres © 
ee ice 2,350 0 0 
coccccesscescccsesccccescoseserecees 2,293 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, Thornton Heath, 
for Mr, F, Collis. Mr. D. R. Dale, architect :— 
Dale (accepted). 





For alterations and additions to No. 12, Westbourne- 
grove, Bayswater, for Mr. William Owen, Mr, J. W. 
Chapman, architect :— 


Lifts, 
Hook & Oldrey  ssscsssseees £1,221 eevee LI4SG 
Pi irsinidecdsasctentsavenia Ye 106 
Drew & Cadman,....s..00 . ky ésiexe 71 
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—= 
: For pulliag age ot an ee hes pe oral ‘ _ oipentions te Dacizie Femse, Chelsea, for Mr. F. Asphalte. 
ury-square. r. C. F. Hayward, architect, Quantities | Coleman, r. R. Pri itect, N iti - . 
by ae gio tl ward, le = ee rice, architect oO quantities sup Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lav a, and 
Parsons slaniaihenteiteabbiniapecncanunill 4 ° Gillow & Go. se £400 0 4 ro na eae: 
amson., SINNED - sniinunstecinencsassaonsaoons 44 
eo ncdgeosuebbeeunnbsmoashnesbeoeeie ; " Bint nn . = : 0 0 arene * ad 0 0. 
OLIDLGIEL oesestsetsersetecccessesecsvenees ODS secsessesvecveres ace 0 ‘ 
Greenwood. : 0 0 . No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Anvr.] 
cLacnian & Sons .. For alterations and additions to premises, for the Briton =i ee 
alg we : . Life Association, Agar-street, Strand, Quantities supplied.| , A8Phalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
tevenson ...... 4 Mr, Alfred Bovill, architect : — Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Chapman....., 0 } W. & L. Smith £317 0 0 Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materi 
BEEN predsvsnessorennenioemenmemeannse 0 Barrie ET =e ° 0 for damp co railway arches, terials 
acey .... Ouse 
For the construction of road and sewer on the Castle MAVEN cossosaciscisveceerrats pkacensseteas 628 0 0 flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 


Bar Estate, Ealing, for Mr. George Penn, Messrs, Walter 
Graves & Hulbert, "surveyors. Quantities — 








BEMMDGD _ccoescnsccsccsncccscoocsnecenees £2, 
acme & Son 00 
Killingback .... oon 00 
BOODI0 occ ccccecseescccocccscecsscconcneces 2 00 
RMICOOI -conndesecncecosscesesonenvensebes 00 
PORTS .coccvoncococenssceceesvecoerscecense 2,100 0 0 
Nye (too late) eoeeeeeeet Oecreeseeeees 00 
For taking down and rebuilding No. 27, Bow-lane, City, 
for Mr. William Cooke. Messrs. Walter Graves & Hulbert, 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Hook & Oldrey .....cce0+++ ones 





0 0 
Spe eS sore 00 
J.& J. Greenwood 00 
oS ae 0 0 
UNO ws sccongbcissiacsesacbeconssesbishes 00 
MEET. condovcesvssccssctsoboocrooveseabnas 00 
NDE saivceepescesschesteacenvoosesseeibe 0 0 
MURMINE cccsneranoonosecsoxessexcosesaien 0 0 





For works at the Admiral Keppel, 232, Hoxton-street, 
Hoxton, for Mr, Henry Hall, Mr, Rowland Plumbe, 


architect :— 
Merritt & Ashby .......cccceve sebeae £2,648 0 0 
Langmead & WAY.....ssscceseesceeees 2,560 0 0 
Browne & Robinson........cccccceees 2,389 0 0 
Eaton nee 357 0 0 
Cox wn 00 
Marr 00 
Morter.....006 adbeesencteeseseveasoreeooes 0 0 








For new house, stables, &c., at Wilmington, near Bexley, 
for Mr. W. Ratcliffe. Messrs. Joseph & Pearson, archi- 
tects, Quantities not supplied :— 








ee a eee +. £1,850 0 O! 

McLachlan & Sons . 1,830 0 0 

OS) Se ee ee wn ager OD 

SPREE Wu vinashenhsceces tosnivesiescooeuevs 1,545 0 0 

a 1,200 0 0 

AIG ccccopsveeerscssusssscessonconseesee 995 0 0! 
For new post-office buildings for the Corporation of 


Ipswich, r. J. Johnson, architects. 
p lied by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard:— 
Jones & Co, (revised tender*) .,, £9,236 0 0 

* Accepted, 


Quantities sup- 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. T.-W. A. P.—E. P.—A. C. E—A. H.—M. H. J.—Rev. W. HB. 
—D. W.-C. M—C. L—J. W. T.—G. J.-J. McL.—O.—J. L.— 
8. J. T.—D. BR. D.—W. H.—A. M.—F. D.—J. RB. F.-E. A. L.— 


| W. 0.—H. W.—W. & Sons.—B. Bros.—D. C. J. & Co.—J. F.— 


R, & E.8.—J. H.—E. E, C.—A. & C. H. (possibly).—J. 8. (multiply 
the length by the width, and the result by the height).—Billy Fair- 
play (it depend tirely on the ci jt Take advice from 
one who can look into them).—Contraetor (look through the selected 
Cases we recently published).—J. McK. (next week). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. ¥ 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all. sizes, 
warranted sound, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. ] 











granaries, tun-rooma, and terraces, [Apvr.] 
J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester 
Manufacturers of HNAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &¢, 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom, 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings, [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — Th. 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, R.8.0., South Wales,— 
[Apvr.] 


Brickmaking Machinery, Wash Mills, 
Elevators, Pumps, Driving Gear, Pug Mills, 
Tramways, Tracks, and all Brickmakers’ Imple. 
ments. Large Stock kept.—E. P. BASTIN & 
CO. West Drayton. London Office, 22, Moor. 
gate Station-buildings.—[Apvr. ] 


JI L. BACON & CQ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 

Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Mannufactories, Greenhouses, &c, 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOB, 

DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating”’ post free 

for Twelve Stamps. 




















Roofing Felts. 





F, Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron.—F’. Braby & Co. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 





ZINC ROOFING. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING. 





ESTIMATES FOR ABOVE, EITHER PREPARED READY FOR FIXING, OR FIXED COMPLETE, ON APPLICATIO 


N TO 


TCREGGOWN & GoO.- 


(The oldest Firm in the Trade, Mr. H. Treggon having been the first to introduce Zinc Roofing in this country), 


YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, ®- 


AND 23, JEWIN STREET, E.C. 
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